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LENDS NERVES TO A MIGHTY INDEX OF BETTER LIVING 


Today thirty million motor cars, buses and trucks 
ride our far-flung highways. This mighty index to 
our high standards of living is more fully appreci- 
ated when it is realized that we have more than 
twice as many automobiles as the rest of the world 


together. 


It is natural that this industry with its vast ramifi- 
cations should be accepted as a bell-weather of 
prosperity for, directly and indirectly, it gives work 
to countless millions and yearly consumes 


a large percentage of the output of our 





mines, factories, forests and farms. Like a great al- 
chemist the automobile industry knits together these 
products to give the world’s most traveled people. 


the finest and most economical motor vehicles. 


Copper is closely entwined with automobiles, for the 
“red metal” supplies the very nerves of every gasoline 
motor in the wiring of the ignition system, and in the 
generator and starter. Copper and its alloys are also 
used in radiators, bushings, chromium plated and 
other parts. In all, the automobile industry 


ranks near the top as a consumer of copper. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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“ NEWS within the Neves. 


OUR “TOTAL” DEBT LESS? P 5 


President Roosevelt’s version of the nation’s re- 
covery pattern since 1933 is sensational .. . and 
just as sensational are the things the President 
forgot to mention at his famous Hyde Park press 
conference. Here is the unabridged story of the 
national debt situation and its relation to na- 
tional economy. 

\CKSON—“FAVORITE SON” . 7 
In an exclusive interview, Robert Jackson, new 
Attorney General, reveals his desire for drastic 
action against concentration of wealth. What 
makes this a star interview is the fact that Mr. 
Jackson is a White House “favorite,” would, so 


reports go, be entirely acceptable to Mr. Roose- 
velt as the next Chief Executive. 


ORE DISTRESS FOR IDLE P. 8 
The weather man is more of an enemy to the 
WPA than economy-minded Congressmen. Bit- 
ter cold has placed a terrific strain on Federal, 
State and local relief agencies . . . has caused 
officials to revise operating schedules . . . has 
thrown an entirely new slant on what Congress 
may be asked to provide in the months ahead. 

\IR HEARINGS FOR BUSINESS P. 9 
Congress is showing sympathy for business men 
subjected to arbitrary dictation by Federal 
agencies who over a period of years have as- 
sumed the role of judge, jury and prosecuting at- 
torney. The proposed Logan-Walter bill is of 
extreme importance to business, therefore, and 
this article matches the pros with the cons. 

EW “HUMPTY-DUMPTY” P.10 
New arguments are beginning to crowd the 
Washington scene as the Government gets ready 
to crack down some more on holding companies 
via the “death sentence.” Billions of dollars ... 
millions of investors ... are inextricably tied to 


the current Capital moves. Here are the facts be- 
hind the facts. 


MRITES BACK IN KEY 


ITTIONC P 
LLIONS I 


War and politics have played hob with the 
White House “inner sanctum.” Leaders who 
slipped in and out of both the front and side 
doors last year are now infrequent on the Presi- 
dent’s calling list. Instead those trusted and 
tried Administration lieutenants like Cordell 
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Hull, Jesse Jones and Henry Morgenthau are 
now basking in the President’s smile. The article 
gives the inside factors which caused this shift 
among the Chief Executive’s advisers. 


USELESS GOLD VEXES U.S P.14 
Seems like Uncle Sam handed himself a “gold 
brick” when he began to buy this yellow metal 
at $35 an ounce. Having managed to garner most 
of the world’s gold supply, he is now wondering 
what is going to be done with it. This article 
strikes a rich vein—one singularly devoid of 
humor to Treasury officials. 


VIRGINIA—3d-TERM GUINEA PIG 


Ever wonder just how a President is chosen? 
Ever wonder just what, if any, part the voter 
actually played in the choice of the Chief Exec- 
utive? Here is the whole story ... all “on the 
record” ... backed up with evidence on the 
way delegates to political conventions may be 
handpicked . . . how slips may be made by the 
most adroit political manipulators .. . how his- 
tory is made and unmade! 


JOB INSURANCE—DOES IT WORK P 

Here is a detailed analysis of unemployment in- 
surance. See why official Washington may find 
that the operation of the system in 1940 may bog 
down because: 1, taxes are too high; 2, benefits 


are too low. 
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Slash in budget figures . . . the Soviets’ gold .. . 


aid to Finland . . . politics gathers more momentum 


Surprise announcement that Presi- 
dent will send Undersecretary of 
State Sumner Welles on European 
mission .. . will visit Italy, France, 
Great Britain and Germany in search 
of first-hand, confidential information 

. not authorized to make commit- 
ments in name of American Govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Hull reveals that peace 
talks are being carried on with Eu- 
ropean neutrals .. . conversations seek 
restoration of world peace on sound 
and lasting basis, Hull reveals. 


2 2 


Lincoln Day celebrations send Re- 
publican leaders on country-wide 
junket . . . Senator Taft in South, 
Hoover and Vandenberg in Mid-West, 
Bridges in Southwest, Dewey on Pa- 
cific Coast as G.O.P. prepares to 
make arrangements for national con- 
vention this week. 

Garner-Roosevelt primary contests 
loom in Wisconsin and Illinois as sup- 
porters file petitions . . . Democrats 
give Farley right to name date of con- 
vention after meeting awarded to Chi- 
cago ... President tells reporters he is 
tired of third-term question and will 
choose own time to make announce- 
ment... return of Bullitt linked with 
New Deal plans in Pennsylvania. 


xk 


Congress continues economy drive 
. .. House votes funds to State, Justice 
and Commerce Departments 2 million 
below estimates . . . Senate approves 
Independent Offices Appropriation 55 
million under Budget . . . Emergency 
defense cuts of 12 million approved 
by Senate-House Committee . . . Pres- 
ident confers with Congressional 
leaders on economy question. 


2 & 2 


Silver Shirts’ leader tells Dies Com- 
mittee his legion has no Nazi tie and 
is committed to violence against con- 
stitutional government after dramatic 
surrender to investigators . . . Repre- 
sentative Hook apologizes after ad- 
mitting letters linking Dies Committee 
head with Silver Shirts to be forgeries 
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. Federal grand jury indicts 17 
charged with plot to overthrow U.S. 
Government. 


= & f 


Proposal to cut off funds for Am- 
bassador to Russia defeated in House 
vote . . . Soviet gold shipment of 
$5,600,000 arrives in San Francisco... 
Secretary Morgenthau reveals $10,- 
500,000 of Russian gold reached U.S. 
from other countries in last two years 

. disclaims knowledge of report 
that President will request stop to 
Soviet gold purchases as aid to Fin- 
land. 

Senate votes resolution for quick 
approval of Finnish bond issue after 
SEC Chairman Frank announces ap- 
proval ... Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee backs bill making possible 20 
million credit to Finns . . . News of 
Export-Import Bank increase spurs 
foreign requests for loans. 


xk 


President reiterates claim that over- 
all national debt, public and private, 
has diminished in New Deal years... 
replied to challenge by Dewey that 
figures are wrong by claiming drop of 
3 or 4 billion. 


x kk 


American Youth Congress assembles 
in Washington after Mrs. Roosevelt 
defends group against Republican 
charges of communist domination... 
Youth leaders plead for jobs, peace 
and civil liberties in 4-day session in 
Nation’s Capital. 


x * 


Japanese Government announces 
possible abrogation of Nine-Power 
Treaty if further difficulties occur 
with U.S. ... ignores American pro- 
tests over bombings of Chinese foreign- 
owned railroads. 


x * * 


A.F.L. petitions President to tell 
country facts of labor factionalism .. . 
Roosevelt tells reporters Lewis re- 
jected peace proposals in December 
... labor board chairman defends aid 
given to unions by board employes. 
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NEW SGT GUG Seshtneten, 8. C. 


Presidential politics is moving into a period of decision: out of a period 
of nebulous argument and trial balloon flying. Decisions will determine which indi- 
viduals are to contest for the right to lead this Nation between 1941 and 1945. 





First real battleground will be in the Middle West--Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Decision o? Taft is to avoid an open test of popular strength; of Dewey and Vanden- 
berg is to fight it out, first in Wisconsin. Decision of Roosevelt is to close no doors; 
of Garner is to try to block a third term. 





The prospect is this: 


In the Democratic Party: Roosevelt controls and can control up to and through 
the Chicago convention. Garner is the only open opposition; is in the fight primarily 
to check a third term; is active in many States; but is making little real progress. 
McNutt, Wheeler, Farley, Hull--even Garner--are effectively checked so long as 
Roosevelt can keep in the race. Point to watch: President must by February 24 ei- 
ther permit use of his name as a delegate seeker in Illinois or deny use of his name 
and trust to a "draft-Roosevelt" move. Probability is that Roosevelt will not choose 
to seek delegates. He can have them anyway. 








Odds at the moment favor the view that Roosevelt is determined to name the 
Democratic candidate; is not yet determined that there should be a third term try. 


In the Republican Party: First real test of strength will come April 2 when 
Vandenberg and Dewey contest for favor of Illinois voters. Both Dewey and Vanden- 
berg are preparing to battle for popular support. Taft is more content to gather 
delegates quietly without contest. Point to remember: Many primaries are advisory 
only; many delegations are chosen by political leaders, not by voters. Present sit- 
uation: Taft has most delegates; Dewey most popular backing; Vandenberg most support 
of national politicians. Result: An assured battle for nomination. 








Politics will absorb more and more of the national interest in the period 
ahead. Seldom were decisions to be made of more importance. 





x % cg 


War orders from abroad and armament orders at home will gradually reverse the 
developing recession. Decline of activity in industry since December has been 
about the most rapid on record. Statistically: Reserve Board production index, at 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


128 in December, is about 112 now; will drop to about 105 before consumption and pro- 
duction reach a balance. 


President's picture of seven years of recovery failed to take into account 
the new setback; failed to point out that, in seven years, American business has en- 
joyed four upturns, five jolting setbacks--the most erratic and nerve-racking re- 
covery on record. 





Meaning: Upturns have largely reflected "shots in the arm" in the form of Gov- 
ernment spending; have been followed by downturns when the "Shots" wear off. Funda- 
mental fact is that deflation of private debt has been greater under Roosevelt than 
under Hoover; that only an inflation of public debt--Federal Government--has served 
to head off continued depression. Even now there is little sign that private indus- 
try is confident enough of the future to venture into more debt creation. 








Result is that there is no real answer to the recovery problem in experi- 
ments of recent years; that war may provide a temporary answer by its heavy demand 
for goods to be destroyed or to be used in destruction. War and armament demands are 
to provide the new pump-priming. 





Character of Europe's war will determine the character and extent of the next 
business upturn. Slow war will bring increased orders, but no sensational demand. A 
spring offensive could produce greatly enlarged demand. 





Prevailing view of best-infcormed officials is that Germany is not to let loose 
a violent spring offensive on land; is rather going to continue her present program 
of air and submarine attacks on British shipping while seeking to strengthen eco- 
nomic ties with Russia and the Balkan states. Further: Prevailing view is that Brit- 
ain and France are seeking to draw German attacks on some new front to get a point of 
contact. Neither side dares to attack fortified positions of the other in the West. 





Obvious German technique is to try to force the Allies to attack, just as the 
Allies are seeking to force her to attack. Outlook suggests a continued war of 
nerves. This means no more than moderate war demands on American industry in the 
period just ahead. 





In Congress: economy: urge to save continues strong, but pressure to spend is 
growing and will prevail. Taxes: chance of any new taxes this year slim. Finnish 
loan: likely on a non-military basis. Oil Regulation: not a chance this year. Curb 
for Government commissions: a good chance of Congress approval, but uncertain of 
White House acceptance. Neutrality: will remain unchanged. 











* * %* 


Showdown is approaching in Japanese-American relations. Japan is inclined 





to call U. S. on the apparent threat to penalize Japanese trade unless American 
rights in China are recognized. President here is inclined to be firm. This situation 
will bear increased watching. 
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The National Weck «+ + 
Is OUR ‘TOTAL’ DEBT LESS? 


President's Story of Our Recovery—and What Is Left Out of It 


Trend toward socialization, 
brakes on private enterprise 
in Federal spending policy 


President Roosevelt has available a real- 
ly sensational story of what has hap- 
pened to private business in the United 
States over the years since 1933. 

That story is told in figures of debt— 
private debt and Government debt. The 
figures are official. The story they tell is 
that private American business underwent 
more deflation during the years of “re- 
covery” since 1933 than it underwent in 
the years of depression and supposed dras- 
tic deflation from 1930 through 1932. 

But while deflation continued in private 
industry and in private debt in those 
years since 1932, inflation took hold in 
Government activity and Government 
debt. This inflation of Government in 
seven years has exceeded the deflation in 
private enterprise during the same period. 


Measuring Rod of Socialization 

In the figures available to the President, 
but not quoted in the February 5 press 
conference that dealt with recovery, is 
found a measuring rod of the degree of 
socialization that has occurred through the 
expanded activities of Government in re- 
cent years. That measuring rod has not 
been applied before. In application it bears 
out many of the contentions that have 
been made by business men. 

Debt creation really is the heart of the 
system of private capital. As people and 
corporations save money, somebody has 
to put that money to work by borrowing 
and using it. Normally, private industry 
and private individuals do the borrowing 
and spending to expand and improve 
plant, to build houses, to carry on busi- 
ness and for other purposes. 

And what do the official figures show? 

They show that, during the years of ex- 
pansion from 1921 to 1930, private indi- 
viduals and corporations increased their 
borrowings by nearly $48,000,000,000, 
thereby putting a corresponding volume of 
savings to work in building houses and 
improving plant and constructing office 
buildings and conducting enterprise. Gov- 
ernment during this period increased its 
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over-all debt by only $3,000,000,000, with 
the Federal Government reducing its debt 
and State and local governments increas- 
ing theirs, largely for road building. 

Then came the depression. 

In the three deflation years from 1929 
through 1932, private debt fell $16,700,- 
000,000. This was a measure of depres- 
sion, as new borrowing stopped and much 
old debt was forced through the wringer 
by bankruptcy and foreclosure. Private 
industry was contracting and the country 
was in the doldrums. 

After this period of debt liquidation, 
the normal expectation was that with a 
turn in sentiment would come a new ex- 
pansion of private borrowing and an old- 
fashioned recovery of private industry. 





Figures the President might have 
cited in his defense of Federal debt. 

A measuring rod of the degree 
of socialization fostered by Gov- 
ernment policies. 

How deflation of private busi- 
ness became more pronounced as 
inflation took hold in Government. 





But now the official debt figures for the 
period since 1933 reveal that private bor- 
rowing has continued to contract. This 
contraction, in what looked like a period 
of recovery, amounted to $17,300,000,000 
—or more than in the Administration of 
President Hoover. Here is evidence of 
continued deflation for private capitalism 
in a period when private capitalism was 
supposed to be expanding and venturing 
again. 

But, while private entrepreneurs pulled 
in their horns even further in the years 
since 1933, Government 
branched out. 

Government debt expanded more than 
$24,000,000,000. This includes the debt 
of Government corporations. While pri- 
vate industry decreased the borrowing that 
normally would be expected of it to put 
more men to work and to finance recovery, 
public industry increased its borrowing to 


entrepreneurs 


finance jobs for millions of men on WPA, 
to pay for water-power developments, to 
finance low-cost housing projects, to pay 
subsidies to farmers in return for control 
of the agricultural industry, and to en- 
gage in many more new activities. Now 
Government is shifting its growing invest- 
ment from WPA and PWA into arma- 
ment. 


Government-Stimulated Upturn 

It is clear from the official figures that 
the recovery that has occurred in recent 
years has rested upon Government bor- 
rowing and spending, at a time when pri- 
vate borrowing and spending were con- 
tracting. 

Private industry contends that, as Gov- 
ernment encroaches on fields once reserved 
to the private enterpriser, there is an in- 
evitable deadening effect upon private en- 
terprise and a consequent encouraging 
effect upon public enterprise. The result 
is a trend toward socialization. 

At the moment, President Roosevelt is 
preparing the ground for another big in- 
crease in Federal Government debt. The 
President also is preparing to sell the 
country on the point that the $24,000,- 
000,000 of debt created in the last seven 
years has yielded big returns in business 
recovery. 

Need for a further debt increase is 
caused by the fact that Government “in- 
vestment” is continuing at a high level 
and must keep on at this high level if a 
new depression is to be avoided. So long 
as private industry contracts its borrow- 
ing and spending, Government must bor- 
row and spend or there will be contraction 
of activity. 

President Roosevelt told newspaper men 
on February 5 that this country has had a 
very good return on the money its Federal 
Government has been borrowing and 
spending. He offered a table to show that 
national income increased 71 per cent be- 
tween 1932 and 1939; that wages and sal- 
aries increased 62 per cent; weekly pay 
rolls increased 145 per cent; farm income, 
82 per cent; dividends, 55 per cent; exports, 
97 per cent, and production in industry, 64 
per cent. 

But the President did not point out that 
in 1940 a new setback is developing in in- 
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dustry. Neither did he point out that in 
the seven years since March, 1933, indus- 
try has had four recoveries and four set- 
backs—representing the most rapid and 
most drastic gyrations in history. 

Reason for this erratic sort of recovery? 
The reason lies in important part in the 
periodic “shots in the arm” of Government 
debt creation or “investment”, and then in 
the periodic check to the volume of debt 
creation. 

In other words, the Government’s own 
advisers say, the trend of business over 
recent years has had to depend upon 
spending by Government of borrowed 
money rather than upon spending by pri- 
vate industry and individuals of borrowed 
money. 

The catch in the present situation is 
found in the very Government debt situa- 
tion that has been a major factor in the 
recovery that occurred during recent years 
when private individuals and private in- 
dustry were curtailing drastically the 
amount of their debt. 


Calming the Country’s Fears 

There now is a fixed limit to the amount 
that the Federal Government can borrow. 
This limit of $45,000,000,000 will be 
reached within the next year. President 
Roosevelt wants to raise this limit so that 
the Government can go on borrowing the 
savings of the country and can go on 
putting those savings to work through in- 
vestment in arms and in work relief and 
in farm subsidies and in other programs. 
The President’s reference to State and 
local debt contracting in recent years just 
as much as Federal Government debt ex- 
panded was designed to calm the fears in 
Congress and in the country that there 
might be a runaway debt situation. If 
these fears can be calmed, Congress will be 
more ready to raise the limit on Govern- 
ment debt. 

Mr. Roosevelt was mistaken in his ref- 
erence to State and local debt. State and 
local governments, official figures show, 
were borrowing in 1939 about $130,000,000 
less than in 1932 while the Federal Gov- 
ernment was borrowing $24,000,000,000 
more. 

What the President’s advisers did tell 
him was that all borrowers, Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and local governments and 
private individuals and industries, are bor- 
rowing less now than they borrowed in 
1930, not 1932. This means that there is 
less total debt in the country today than 
there was ten years ago, when the depres- 
sion got under way, even after the Federal 
Government has done its huge borrowing. 

The facts of the situation can only be told 
in figures. They have been tabulated from 
official sources for official use by Louis 
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Bean, economic adviser to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The official figures show that total pri- 
vate debt, long-term and bank loans, has 
declined from $125,000,000,000 in 1930 to 
$90,700,000,000 at present. This is a de- 
cline of $34,300,000,000 and represents the 
debt deflation that has taken place in pri- 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES MICHELSON 

Democratic publicity chief to ‘‘sell’’ the 
debt as campaign forces ... 


—Harris & Ewing 
FRANKLYN WALTMAN, JR. 

. . . Republican publicity chief to make 

it a major issue with the electorate 








vate borrowing. More than half of that 
decline has occurred since 1933. 

Total Government debt, including the 
Federal Government and State and local 
governments, has increased from $35,700. 
000,000 in 1930 to $69,100,000,000. This js 
an increase of $33,400,000,000—just about 
offsetting the decline in private debt. 

All of the debt in the country, private 
and governmental, amounts now to about 
$159,800,000,000 where it amounted to 
$160,800,000,000 in 1930. 


Interest Cost No Greater 

Here are the two figures that the Pres. 
ident had obviously intended to emphasize. 
He wanted the country to know that total 
debt today is no larger than was total debt 
back at the start of the depression, Then 
there was another point that Mr. Roose- 
velt sought to make that got lost in the 
shuffle. This point was that the propor. 
tion of the national income that must be 
used to pay interest on all debt is very lit- 
tle larger today than it was in 1929 or at 
any time during the 1920s. In the 20s, be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent of the national in- 
come went to meet interest charges on debt 
of all kinds. In 1939, the proportion was 
7.90 per cent. In 1933, it was 12.90 per 
cent, so that the debt at this time really is 
less burdensome for the Nation as a whole 
to carry than was the debt of 1932 and 
1933. 

The difference is that today’s debt more 
largely is debt contracted by Government, 
while pre-1933 debt was in great part debt 
contracted by private individuals and cor- 
porations in the course of private ventures. 

But when Government goes into debt 
to expand its activities there is a trend 
toward socialization that is recognized by 
the spending advisers. Also, when Govern- 
ment goes into debt there is not the ever- 
present check on expansion that is pro- 
vided by fear of receivership or of the 
bankruptcy court. Neither is there the 
same pressure to utilize borrowed money 
to create tangible earning assets that rep- 
resent a dollar’s worth of value for 4 
dollar expended. 

What the Government advisers are sug- 
gesting is that private industry and Gov- 
ernment should get together and map out 
fields of investment in which Government 
can have free sway and fields in which 
Government will assure private industry 
that it will not encroach. At the moment 
there is coming to be agreement that 
large-scale armament may provide the 
outlet for Government investment that 
can provide an impetus to private industry 
and yet will not compete with industry. 

Yet the basic problem remains: how to 
revive private investment of the bulk of 
the nation’s savings. 
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The President's ‘Favorite Son’ 


How Robert Jackson Appraises the Administration’s Program 


The new Attorney General 
wants drastic action to curb 
the concentration of wealth 


If Mr. Roosevelt could pick his own suc- 
cessor for the Presidency, he would name 
a man who entered his first political office 
last month. 

This man is Robert H. Jackson, the 
President’s new Attorney General and chief 
of all Federal law enforcement. Mr. Jack- 
son last week gave a special interview to 
The United States News. 

Despite his lack of political training, 
Bob Jackson has been for almost three 
years the Administration’s chief dialecti- 
cian—if you prefer, chief salesman. 

As Solicitor General—chief of the Fed- 
eral Government’s legal staff—he sold the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
91 of the 24 cases he argued before that 
august body. 


Third Term Advocate 

He it was who vigorously espoused the 
President’s court reform plan in 1937, 
who argued the “strike of capital” explana- 
tion of the 1938 recession, who advocated 
the tax on undistributed profits. Now, he 
is a leader of the third term movement. 

The President’s “favorite son” has one 
criticism to make of the last seven years’ 
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reforms: if anything, they have been “too 
moderate”. 

By this he means that the efforts to 
regulate business and finance have not 
been wholly successful. The trend toward 
concentration of wealth continues because 
the Roosevelt checks have been “too mod- 
erate”. 

He explains: “The unvarnished truth is 
that the Government’s recovery program 
has succeeded nowhere else so effectively 
as in restoring the profits of big business. 
Labor has had no such advance. The small 
merchant has had no such prosperity. The 
small manufacturer has had no such ad- 
vantage.” 

Looking ahead, the new Attorney Gen- 
eral sees the trend toward concentration 
threatening the individual competitive sys- 
tem. This concentration of the control of 
wealth, accompanied by the disappearance 
of the local utility, the independent mer- 
chant and the small industry, he believes, 
is the most significant trend toward So- 
cialism in the United States. 

He feels that only through Government 
can the trend be reversed and the concen- 
trations broken up. 

He says: “No one would expect a vol- 
untary change in the division among 
groups of the stream of income.” 

The need is “to destroy certain hold- 
ing companies and certain financial con- 
trols”. 

Mr. Jackson uses “destroy” rather 
than “regulate” because of an “instinctive 
distrust of the long-time ability of the 
Government to regulate rather than pre- 
vent concentration of control”. 


Trend Toward Socialism 

This fear is that of the old American 
liberals—Theodore Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln Steffens are part of the tradition. 
With them, Mr. Jackson believes Govern- 
ment regulation tends too frequently 
over a period of time to pass under the 
control of those who are supposed to be 
regulated. 

He denies, however, that his desire to 
destroy concentration of ownership means 
he is against “bigness”. 

He explains: “I do not believe that a 
democracy has to refuse to take the risks 
of modern life. I do not believe that in 
order to preserve our democracy we 
have to refuse to permit the growth of 
industry to the size necessary to utilize 


the advance of science. I do not fear 
industry growing large enough to get 
the benefits of mass production. 

“But I do think that concentration of 
control beyond the needs of operating effi- 
ciency, size created not by the normal 
growth of operating capacity, but by a 
financier’s merger put together for securi- 
ties profits, is dangerous to the health of 
our economy as well as dangerous to our 
democracy. 


Former Utility Lawyer 


“Tt is vital to the welfare of any of our 
smaller cities to develop its owners and its 
industries together—both local products— 
and to keep its industries away from ab- 
sentee financial interests.” 

This is Robert Houghwout Jackson, one- 
time utility lawyer, director of a bank, 
vice president and counsel for a local street 
railway company, and an independent tel- 
ephone company. 

In the Cabinet, Mr. Jackson’s political 
position is on the left, closest to that of 
Interior Secretary Ickes. 

Like Mr. Ickes, Mr. Jackson does no 
pussyfooting. He speaks his mind as forth- 
rightly in the palatial offices of the Attor- 
ney General as he has in countless speeches 
during the last three years. He is not a 
man to change his ideas to fit a new job 
or new pressures. 
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More Distress for the Idle: 


Hard Winter; 


Less Relief 


Federal Funds Inadequate for Growing Demand; 
Heavy Strain Now on State and Local Agencies 


Waiting list of WPA at peak. 
New workers coming of age 
complicate a nation’s problem 


Severity of weather conditions this 
winter has caused more distress for the 
idle and, coincidentally with a recession 
in industry and business, has thrown a 
terrific strain upon relief agencies, Fed- 
eral, State and local. 

Work Projects Administration officials 
calculated they could carry an average of 
2,000,000 persons on their rolls with the 
funds provided for the present fiscal year, 
with a peak of 2,400,000 in February. 
Since the first of the year, the load has 
increased about 20,000 each week. On 
Jan. 31, the total carried was 2,185,577. In 
spite of the severe winter, this was nearly 
1,000,000 less than on the same date last 
year. 


Relief Demand at a Peak 

In many sections of the country, appli- 
cations pending before direct relief agencies 
financed by State or local authorities, or 
both, are reported to be far in excess of the 
number which can be provided for, owing 
to limitations upon expenditures. The wait- 
ing list at the doors of WPA is at its peak. 

All this sums up into the certainty of a 
drive for a larger WPA appropriation for 
the next fiscal year than President Roose- 
velt had projected when he presented his 
Budget to Congress. He tentatively set 
$1,000,000,000 as the 1941 figure for that 
agency, but left open the door for revision 
of this figure. 

The situation also means, undoubtedly, 
deficits in the budgets .of many Com- 
munity Chest organizations throughout the 
country. Demands upon State legislatures 
and city and county governing bodies for 
larger provision for direct relief also are 
certain. 


Winter Distress Widely Spread 


One of the unusual features of the “hard 
winter” is that it is in the South more than 
in the North that there has been the great- 
est increase in suffering among the poor and 
the unemployed. Sub-zero weather has 
been felt in such States of the “Sunny 
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South” as Mississippi, Alabama and Geor- 
gia. Snow has fallen in every State of the 
Union this winter. 

To meet the unusual conditions as far 
as possible within the limitations of law 
imposed upon him, Col. F. C. Harrington, 


* 
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HOWARD O. HUNTER 
“A honey of a smoke screen” 


Work Projects Commissioner, issued orders 
to prevent loss of time and wages to those 
on the rolls of his agency at a period when 
income was most needed. Working days 
were rescheduled; workers were shifted 
from exposed to protected projects. 


More Jobs, but More Workers 


After analyzing reports from agencies 
administering direct relief, as well as those 
of his own agency, Col. Harrington, Feb. 
1, issued a statement that although indus- 
trial activity in December had reached the 
highest level on record, there was no cor- 
responding abatement in the relief and 
unemployment problems. 

This apparent paradox, the Commis- 
sioner explained by pointing out the growth 
in population, 6,000,000 having been added 
to the nation’s working force since 1929; 
the increase in industrial productivity per 





worker due to greater mechanization; the 
fact that increased industrial activity jp 
many instances meant transfer of a part- 
time worker into a full-time worker rather 
than employment of an additional worker, 
and seasonal contraction of some indus. 
tries. 

These combined factors, Col. Harrington 
said, “lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
we must continue a substantial program of 
aid to the unemployed until such time as 
domestic activity increases to levels above 
any heretofore seen.” 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
the employment of hired workers on farms 
at the end of December as the smallest 
for any similar period on record. January 
weather certainly did not encourage any 
increase in farm labor. 

Unhappy is the fate of the WPA work- 
ers who in July and August were laid off 
because of the new Congressional provi- 
sion that required a 30-day lay-off of all 
who had been on the rolls 18 months or 
longer. 

A WPA survey, made in November, and 
recently reported to the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, which has been making 
a special investigation of that azency, 
showed that at that time more than 87 
per cent of the 775,000 persons dropped 
because of the 18-months clause were 
without jobs. Less than 13 per cent of 
those laid off had found work three months 
later. 

Only 28 of every 100 had succeeded in 
getting on local relief rolls; 27 per cent 
had been reassigned to WPA jobs and 32 
were without public support of any kind 
except such as they may have obtained 
through food distribution by the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. 


Allegations of Politics 


There have been political charges and 
counter-charges centering around WPA 
operations, in Pennsylvania as well as in 
Ohio. Republican Gov. Arthur H. James of 
the Keystone State has charged discrimi- 
nation against that State, and the difficul- 
ties of Republican Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio with Federal authorities, and some 
city officials within his own State, are wide- 
ly known. In a radio speech Feb. 3, Howard 
O. Hunter, Deputy WPA Commissioner, 
mentioning the executives of these two 
States, replied warmly and said: “Politics 
in WPA has been a honey of a smoke 
screen for many politicians.” 

WPA funds for the current fiscal year 
are $1,477,000,000. A year ago the fund 
had an aggregate of $2,250,000,000. A 
further contraction to $1,000,000,000 would 
mean dropping another third of its bene- 
ficiaries. 
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FAIR HEARINGS FOR BUSINESS 


Congress’ 


Logan-Walter measure, 
designed to eliminate 
tendency to ‘absolutism’ 


Business men have long complained that 
oficials sitting in Washington have too 
much power to issue orders which inter- 
fere with the normal operations of their 
business. They complain further that there 
is no adequate way of appealing from these 
orders. 

Recent Supreme Court and Circuit 
Court decisions confirm these complaints. 
Courts have lately shown a tendency to 
mit the powers of regulatory agencies of 
Government as little as possible. The 
question of restricting official authority 
is a question for Congress to decide, the 
judges have held. 


Challenge is Accepted 


Congress has accepted the challenge and 
is now considering ways and means of ap- 
plying more control to officials who are 
controlling business. Before the House and 
Senate is the Logan-Walter bill, aimed at 
what the House Judiciary Committee last 
year reported as “Messiah complexes” 
among Government officials who “honestly 
and fervently believe that their mission in 
life is, at least to reform the United States 
regardless of the terms of the statutes, 
the Constitution or anything else.” 

Purpose of this bill is to curb what 
many Congressmen and business men be- 
lieve to be arbitrary powers of fervent re- 
formers who have been appointed to high 
posts in Government. The Logan-Walter 
bill would counteract this tendency by: 

1. Setting up administrative boards in 
all Government departments which now 
regulate business activity without judicial 
machinery. Examples of such regulatory 
authority are found in the Departments 
of Interior and Agriculture. 

2. Outlining the course of procedure for 
administrative agencies. 

3. Requiring all such agencies to issue 
formal rules and regulations, and subject- 
ing such rules and regulations to review 
by the courts before they become final. 


Short Terms Suggested 
Representative Francis E. Walter 
(Penna.), co-author of the bill, suggests 
‘urther that Congress require every admin- 
istrative officer to receive Senate confirma- 
ton each year, or each two years. This sug- 
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Effort Toward Regulation of Federal Agencies 
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SENATOR KING 


gestion is made to bring administrative of- 
ficers even more under control of Congress, 
since the Senate would then have as much 
control over appointed officers as the Presi- 
dent. 

Whether Representative Walter’s strin- 
gent proposal will be adopted or not, it does 
reveal the tendency of an important group 
in Congress to do something about the 
vast powers now exercised by administra- 
tive agencies. Much of this sentiment is 
directed against the Labor Board and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Con- 
versely, most of the opposition to the 
Logan-Walter proposal comes from SEC 
Chairman Frank and other New Dealers. 

Chances are that the measure will pass 
the House, but its fortunes in the Senate 
are uncertain. Senator William H. King 
(Utah) , however, has twice served notice 
that he will demand consideration during 
the present session. Meanwhile opponents 
of the bill are using the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure 
to forestall action. The committee has 
promised a final report with recommenda- 
tions next fall and Senators are be- 
ing asked to await this report before 
acting. 

This committee, headed by Dean Ache- 
son, former Undersecretary of Treasury, 
and including such figures as Chief Justice 
D. Lawrence Groner of the District of 
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REPRESENTATIVE WALTER 
They would curb arbitrary Federal rulings 


Columbia Court of Appeals, and Dean 
Lloyd K. Garrison of the Wisconsin Law 
School, has already found that some agen- 
cies “made conscious of procedural prob- 
lems ... have already substantially altered 
existing practices.” Such findings to Rep- 
resentative Walter are ammunition for 
arguments that there is a definite need for 
his bill. The American Bar Association is 
also officially on record in favor of a law to 
curb what Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard 
calls “administrative absolutism.” 

One type of such “absolutism” has been 
spotlighted at Wagner Act hearings, where 
instances were found that trial examiners, 
employed by the Labor Board, were some- 
times instructed by the Board’s trial at- 
torneys, who act as prosecutors. 

In advocating a check-rein to adminis- 
trative authority, the House Judiciary 
committee noted that the civil service 
career system was long ago found neces- 
sary to obtain competent Government cin- 
ployees, but added “there is no gainsaying 
the fact that with competence and long ten- 
ure of office we also secure employees who 
tend, in some cases, to become contemptu- 
ous of both Congress and the courts.” 

Essentially the committee found that 
the law must provide that “the governors 
shall be governed and the regulators shall 
be regulated if our present form of Gov- 
ernment is to endure.” 
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A NEW ‘HUMPTY DUMPTY’ 


Pending Fate of Electric Utilities—and Their Hopes 


SEC task of “integrating” 
the industry, willy-nilly, 
and the prospect it faces 


This Nation’s $12,000,000,000 electric 
utility industry is about to undergo one 
more experience with Government. That 
industry, like Humpty Dumpty, faces the 
prospect of being broken apart—but en- 
joys the hope that it can then be put back 
together again. 

Congress decided back in 1935, when it 
passed what is known as the Holding 
Company Act, that the utility industry 
should undergo this transformation. The 
Holding Company Act directed the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, as 
soon as practicable after Jan. 1, 1938, to 
bring about integration of utility systems 
so that they would not be so big as to be 
incapable of being regulated locally or of 
enjoying the “advantages of local manage- 
ment.” 

The SEC now has decided that the 
time is at hand to proceed with its task. 

This means that 51 utility holding com- 
pany systems, now registered with the 
Government, and extending to all corners 
of the Nation, face the task of justifying 
their existence in their present form. Of 
those 51 systems, 15 control 87 per cent 
of the assets of all companies in the holding 
company structure of the Nation. Those 
assets exceed $12,000,000,000. 

Here is to be one more argument be- 
tween the electric utilities of the country, 
of which Wendell Willkie, of the Common- 
wealth and Southern system, has been 
spokesman and the Administration, which 
insists upon a greater part in the manage- 
ment of that power industry. In this argu- 
ment, hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders scattered over the nation, are in- 
terested. 


Law of “‘Integration”’ 


The law requires that holding company 
systems be “integrated”. It permits hold- 
ing companies to come to Washington with 
voluntary plans for integration. So far 
only three have done so. It then requires 
that the SEC proceed to force integration 
where no voluntary plan is acceptable. The 
stage of force is the stage now reached. 
It is this phase of the Act that has been 
referred to as the “death sentence.” 

The SEC can permit each holding com- 
pany to govern a single integrated system, 
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but is provided with a loop-hole through 
which it could permit the holding com- 
pany to have one or more additional sys- 
tems if what are known as ABC standards 
are met. 

ABC standards require (a) that each 
additional system can best be operated 
under control of the original company (b) 
that all additional systems be located in 
one State, or in adjoining States (c) that 
continued combination of such systems is 
not so large as to impair advantages of 
localized management, efficient operation, 
or effectiveness of regulation. 

This means that a Government agency 
—the SEC—is to be judge whether these 
standards are met by holding companies 
seeking to retain operating utility com- 
panies that do not make a single con- 
nected system. In fulfilling this role the 
Commission would prefer to serve as judge 
passing on voluntary plans, but since vol- 
untary plans are not offered in most in- 
stances, the Commission must move on 
to positive enforcement. 


lf a Sale, At What Price? 


At this point the argument will start. 
This controversy, like others between the 
Government and the utility industry, is 
expected to end in the courts. 

Points involved will be these: 

If a holding company system has operat- 
ing company units that do not meet the 
standards determined by the SEC, what 
happens to the individual companies? 

The answer is that those companies 
would have to be sold. To whom would 
they be sold? The answer is that that is 
not a problem for the Government. 

Would a holding company have to sell 
at any price, regardless of its effect on 
stockholder values? 

The answer is: no. The SEC is charged 
with determining what is a fair price. The 
implication of SEC decisions in related 
cases has been that a fair price would be 
regarded as a price that would represent 
reasonable earnings on an investment ap- 
praised at present values. 

In each one of these steps, however, there 
would be ground for argument and for liti- 
gation between the Government and the 
utilities. 

There is a tendency among some mem- 
bers of the SEC to feel that individual 
operating companies really would be better 
off by themselves than as part of a holding 
company system. They insist that there is 
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WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
Headed for another argument 


money available locally to finance expan- 
sion of the systems that is not available 
from the holding companies with head- 
quarters centered in the east. 

The utility industry, however, contends 
that those abuses in the field of finance that 
led to action by Congress now have been 
corrected and that the holding company 
system in most instances is functioning ef- 
ficiently and effectively to provide capital 
and service to local operating companies. 
The effort now to be made to break up 
holding company systems and to put them 
back together again on a closely integrated 
basis will be resisted in many instances as 
likely to lead to increased engineering, 
management, and financing expenses and 
hence higher rates to the consumer. 

Resistance, in turn, will probably lead 
to a situation in which Congress will have 
to clarify some provisions of the Holding 
Company Act. There still has to be a de- 
cision concerning whether the Government 
should be given broad power to engage in 
management functions of the utility in- 
dustry. The SEC already is exercising 
something of a management function in its 
supervision of financing by private utility 
companies. It may engage in more of that 
function if it undertakes the task of ad- 
ministering properties as in the case of the 
Associated Gas and Electric system, now 
in receivership. 
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Old Roosevelt Favorites 
Back in Key Positions 


Another Shift Among the High Officials 
Who Guide Policies Seeking Recovery and Peace 


Wor and politics cause 
latest change in major 
White House counselors 


One more shift in position is occurring 
among those high officials who influence 
and dominate Government policies. This 
time the shift is the product of war and 
politics. 

Through all of the years since 1933 there 
has been a rather steady turnover in White 
House favorites. As conditions changed 
so did the standing of those individuals 
who were called upon by the President for 
advice and for aid. Now old favorites are 
back in positions of principal authority. 

First interest today centers on the course 
of business and on foreign policy. 

Business is beginning to slip from its 
recent record high level. The downturn is 
leading to a revival of emphasis upon 
recovery. But.this time President Roose- 
velt is not calling in Marriner Eccles, 
spending advocate, or Harry Hopkins, 
champion spender, or Henry Wallace, dis- 
penser of farm subsidies. Instead, the 
President is turning to the advocate of 
economy, the leading Cabinet conserva- 
tive, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Recovery Program Chieftain 


Mr. Morgenthau’s new job concerns war 
orders and armament orders—basis of the 
projected new recovery program. 

War orders, particularly for airplanes 
and machine tools, are coming into sight 
in large volume. These orders from abroad 
are bumping into competition with arma- 
ment orders from the Government at 
home. In the clash there are appearing 
bottlenecks that threaten production and 
promise to interfere with recovery. Mr. 
Morgenthau is charged with the job of 
coordinating orders with productive facili- 
ties. 

Important? The job is vital under 
present circumstances. And in his choice 
of a man to handle the job, President 
Roosevelt flew in the face of his admirals 
and generals. Those military officials pre- 
ferred somebody who would take a more 
generous attitude toward manufacturers 
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who might want special consideration 
under the tax laws in preparing their 
plants for armament production. Secretary 
Morgenthau recently demonstrated ability 
to resist the strongest pressure of the 
War and Navy departments and earned 
his new job partly as a result. 

As the new recovery program centers 
around Henry Morgenthau, so does the 
rapidly crystallizing foreign policy center 
around that other old-timer of the Roose- 
velt Administration, Cordell Hull. 

Mr. Hull had experience with the 
world’s dictators through the years before 
war came. He warned that the trade poli- 
cies that produced dictators were the poli- 
cies that would lead to war. Ever since 
March, 1933, the Secretary of State has 
stuck to one idea—that of the need for 
reciprocal reduction of trade barriers 
throughout the world. It is that idea on 
which Mr. Roosevelt is prepared today to 
base a peace appeal when the opportunity 
offers. 

Secretary Hull finds his loyalty to an 
idea is yielding results that place him— 
at least momentarily—at the top of the 
list of individuals who might be classed 


as heirs apparent to the Roosevelt posi- 
tion at the head of the party. 

The same war influences that are in- 
creasing the importance and power of Mr. 
Morgenthau and Mr. Hull are bringing 
the Federal Loan Administrator, Jesse 
Jones, into a key position. 

Mr. Jones holds the purse-strings on 
Federal Government lending. His views 
carry great weight in Congress. His opera- 
tions with the world’s biggest bank—the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—have 
been so successful that he is turning $200,- 
000,000 over to the Treasury to pay the 
bills of some other departments. 

The importance of Jesse Jones lies in 
his strategic position at the center of any 
war lending operations. In this position, 
Mr. Jones is playing a conservative and 
cautious role. 

War and its problems are just half of the 
President’s major considerations at this 
time. The other half is provided by the 
problems of domestic politics. 

Mr. Roosevelt is his own strategist in 
this field, but his agent in political opera- 
tions is that widely known individual, Tom 
Corcoran. Youthful Mr. Corcoran holds 
a key position. It is through him that the 
President is making those moves by which 
he hopes to be able to determine the next 
Democratic Party nominee for the Presi- 
dency. Tom Corcoran is functioning in 
ways that are hard to follow, but are prov- 
ing effective. 

It is in this little group that principal 
attention now centers in Washington, and 
it is through this group that policies will 
be administered that fundamentally affect 
the course of the country. 





CORDELL HULL 


JESSE H. JONES 
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SCRUTINIZING THE SPENDING BILLS 


Needs of the Farmers Weighed as Economy Struggle Goes on 


Census queries under fire. 
The future of trade pacts. 
Rep. Dies and Silver Shirts 


More attention to general legislation 
and less breathlessness in rushing ap- 
propriation bills was the program for 
Congress this week. 

One reason was that the Senate Ap- 
propriations subcommittee handling the 
Department of Agriculture supply measure 
decided that it would wait awhile before 
taking up that bill in order to weigh the 
needs of farmers on the scales of condi- 
tions which cannot. be determined fully 
in February. 

This is not an extraordinary procedure 
with regard to this particular appropri- 
ation measure. It is usually the most 
rewritten of any of the money bills as 
between the House and the Senate. 


The Spending Problem 

Sharp contests last week featured con- 
sideration of the Appropriation Bill for 
the State, Commerce and Justice Depart- 
ments in the House and passage of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill in 
the Senate. Committee proposals were 
sustained, in general, in both. 

In the Senate, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s $40,000,000 item for the new 
fiscal year easily survived intact the efforts 
to trim it down, as it had done much 
less easily in the House previously, but 
other Administration favorites had nar- 
row escapes. 

For example, a $710,000 item for the 
National Resources Planning Board 
avoided a reduction to $100,000 as pro- 
posed by Senator Overton (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, by a majority of only one, the 
vote being 34 to 35. No appropriation for 
this agency was provided by the House, 
although the Budget had _ estimated 
$1,060,000 for it, because the House 
Committee could find no statutory au- 
thority for existence of the organization. 
However, the Senate Committee found 
that some of the functions of the old 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board, 
which had been created by law, had been 
inherited by the Planning Board; hence 
that the latter is a legal entity. 

The Senate thereupon attached to the 
appropriation item a restriction that the 
Planning Board cannot exceed the func- 
tions of the old Employment Stabilization 
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Board (which had, however, quite wide 
authority) and sent the $710,000 item 
back to the House with the rest of the 
bill to face uncertain fate in a conference 
committee and later in the House itself. 
Many House members are not keen about 
this agency, which is directly under the 
President, because they suspect President 
Roosevelt has been using information from 
the Board to check against reports of 
Army engineers on rivers and _ harbor 
projects, projects so dear to the Con- 
gressional heart that specific provision 
was written into the Executive Reorgani- 
zation Act last year that the Corps of 


SENATOR TOBEY 
Census questions . . . outrageous 


Engineers could not be merged with any 
other agency. 

Considerable excitement appeared to 
have been created by the fact that Vice 
President Garner broke a tie vote in the 
Senate last week, on this same Appropria- 
tion Bill, to cut $115,259 from an appro- 
priation item for the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, this being interpreted in some 
directions as a gesture by the Vice Presi- 
dent against the President’s Budget pro- 
posals. While Mr. Garner on only two pre- 
vious occasions had cast a vote to break 
a tie, in this case he merely voted to sus- 
tain the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Meanwhile, the House devoted most of 
three days last week to passage of the 


State, Commerce and Justice Departments 
Appropriation Bill, affording an oppor- 
tunity for debate on foreign relations, and 
then turned to the Ramspeck bill to 
broaden the Civil service (The United 
States News Jan. 19) and made ready for 
an airing of feeling on naval affairs. 

The House reduced Budget proposals in 
the three-department bill only by minor 
sums. One increase was an addition of 
$41,000 to the Budget estimate for the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, bringing the total to $1,250,000. 
This, however, is $59,000 less than the pres- 
ent appropriation. 

It was disclosed that Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold had re- 
quested $2,300,000 from the Budget Bu- 
reau. And he told the House Committee 
a small appropriation would hamper the 
drive against violators of the anti-trust 
laws, and particularly that it would slow 
the building costs inquiry. 

On a point of order, the House elimi- 
nated from the bill $175,000 for employ- 
ment of experts, and their clerical staff, 
by Secretary Hopkins to revitalize the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Attacks On Census Queries 


The attacks against questions to be 
asked in the census, which Senator Tobey 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, previously 
had caused in the Senate, were renewed 
in the House last week and unsuccessful 
efforts were made to strike out an appro- 
priation for the housing census. A Republi- 
can motion to recommit the bill to elimi- 
nate this item failed by a vote of 134 
to 211. 

Senator Tobey carried on his battle in 
the Senate and introduced a resolution to 
have the Senate express its sense that two 
questions be omitted from the census— 
one relating to the income of the head of 
the household, and the other relating to 
rentals paid. 

Secretary Hopkins had written the New 
Hampshire Senator that there is no de- 
parture from previous census questions 
included in the form to be answered this 
year, except the housing questions which 
are mandatory by reason of a 1939 law. 

By a party vote, the House Ways and 
Means Committee reported favorably the 
bill to extend for three years the Act au- 
thorizing reciprocal trade agreements. No 
amendment was attached to the measure. 
House leaders predicted it would survive 
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debate in that body without amendment 
and in the Senate it also was claimed that 
a poll showed renewal in that body with- 
out restrictive changes. 

Intimations of an understanding be- 
tween Representative Dies (Dem.), of 
Texas, and William Dudley Pelley, head 
of the Silver Shirts, were withdrawn by 
Representative Hook (Dem.), of Mich- 
igan, who said he was convinced letters, 
upon which he had relied, were forgeries. 

Conferees on the Omnibus Transporta- 
tion Bill, passed by both branches last 
summer, began detailed consideration of 
the measures in an effort to perfect a final 
bill. Consideration was given plans to pro- 
tect rights of employees. 


* 


Federal Controls 
Of Oil Production 


Congressional hat-racks sagged under a 
load of broad-brimmed Stetsons last week 
when State officials from oil-producing 
regions gathered in opposition to a bill au- 
thorizing the establishment of a Federal 
Oil Conservation Commissioner. 

Origin of the issue is a proposal placed 
before the House last July by Representa- 
tive William P. Cole, Jr. (Dem.) , of Mary- 
land, after President Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation that steps be taken to control 
waste of petroleum resources. Since then 
a special subcommittee on interstate com- 
merce has been holding hearings through- 
out the country. Back in Washington last 
week after a tour to New Orleans and Cal- 
ifornia, the committee heard the Gov- 
ernors of half a dozen States charge that 
the Federal Government under the bill was 
venturing into the constitutional preserves 
of State police powers. 

Leading the filibuster as chairman of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission was 
Oklahoma’s red-haired Governor Leon C. 
Phillips. Governor Phillips told the Cole 
Committee that he considered the bill part 
of the “propaganda of future scarcity” be- 
ing carried on by Federal officials to se- 
cure “bureaucratic power” over the Amer- 
ican oil industry. Conservation of petro- 
leum resources, he suggested, might better 
be left to voluntary co-operation among 
the States. 








The States for and Against 
Already operating under inter-state com- 
pacts, Governor Phillips said, are Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Michigan. Five more States, 
Arkansas, Wyoming, Montana, Kentucky 
and Mississippi, have given assurances 
that they will join the compact, accord- 
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ing to the Governor. Still uncooperative, 
he admitted, are such important petroleum 
states as Illinois, California, Louisiana and 
Pennsylvania. 

Other State officials reiterated Governor 
Phillips’ allegation that the establishment 
of a Federal commission, with the right 
to shut down fields using allegedly waste- 
ful methods of production, was not only 
unconstitutional but would spell ruin for 
States dependent upon revenues derived 
from oil taxes. 

In rebuttal, Representative Cole assert- 
ed that the purpose of the bill is to en- 
courage and assist the States in the pre- 
vention of petroleum waste. As long as 
certain States remained outside the com- 
pact and refused to adopt conservation 
legislation, he argued, nothing was to be 
gained from even the most conscientious 
activity of the others. 

Deadlock over the bill dims its chances 
for favorable action, in the opinion of 
House leaders. Meanwhile, the committee 
plans to continue hearings at an early date 
to receive the testimony of the petroleum 
industry itself. 


——— -%- 
Wider Bankruptcy 
Law for Counties 


County and local authorities burdened 
with insolvent public indebtedness are cur- 
rently receiving the legislative attention of 
Congress in behalf of their economic trou- 
bles. The privileges of municipal bank- 
ruptcy laws were extended last week to 
local development districts in a bill ap- 
proved by a conference of House and Sen- 
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SENATOR THOMAS meet SENATOR THOMAS meet SENATOR THOMAS 
The first thing Senator John Thomas (center) did on arriving in Washington to fill 
the term of the late Senator William E. Borah was to meet Senator Elmer Thomas 

(left) of Oklahoma and Senator Elbert Thomas (right) of Utah. 


ate committee members. This week hear- 
ings are scheduled before the House Judi- 
ciary committee on a broader proposal to 
grant counties permission to file bankrupt- 
cy petitions on their general obligations. 

The bill which has passed the joint con. 
ference stage and was to become law this 
week applies specifically to suburban de- 
velopment projects which have proved to 
be over-optimistic. Only bonds issued to 
finance local improvements and payable 
out of the proceeds of special assessments 
are included in its provisions. The measure 
is designed to meet the situation-where an 
insufficient number of assessable property- 
owners have been attracted by such im- 
provements to meet the cost of the devel- 
opment. 

The bill upon which hearings begin this 
week covers all obligations of county gov- 
ernments as present law now permits bank- 
ruptcy proceedings for the general indebt- 
edness of municipalities. Originally such a 
proposal was added to the local improve- 
ment district bill by amendment in the 
Senate. In conference, however, Senators 
agreed to withdraw the amendment in fa- 
vor of the separate bill now before the 
House committee. 

Purpose of these measures is to permit 
local Governments to refinance themselves 
upon a sounder basis. Under the Municipal 
Debt Adjustment Act, now in effect as to 
cities, municipalities may file voluntary 
bankruptcy proceedings, and propose plans 
of reorganization. The bankruptcy petition 
must be accompanied by the approval of 
51 per cent of the local taxing authority’s 
creditors. Ordinarily before that plan can 
be approved, two-thirds of the creditors 
must consent. 
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Useless Gold 
Vexes U.S.: 
Cost vs. Value 


“A metallic element of characteristic 
yellow color, the most precious metal 
used as a common medium of ex- 
change”—That is dictionary language 
for gold. 

Privately, officials in Washington 
use other words when they speak of 
gold, but, out of respect for the postal 
laws, these words are not printed here. 

Once the most-prized of metals, 
gold has now become a voracious, use- 
less, expensive tenant of space in 
United States Treasury vaults. 

The sourdough’s delight is today 
the economist’s bugbear. 

The Pictogram on this page gives 
the measure of America’s gold prob- 
lem. 

Eleven years since the prosperity 
pinnacle of 1929 have seen this coun- 
try almost triple its gold hoard. Its 
holdings have increased from 189,000,- 
000 ounces to 510,000,000 ounces, while 
other nations have increased holdings 
only from 310,000,000 to 326,000,000 
ounces. 

In 1929 the United States owned 37 
per cent of the world’s gold. In 1940, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau is warden for more than 60. per 
cent of the world’s gold. 

For all the trouble it is causing, the 
American gold pile is really not very 
large in actual measurements. 

All the gold that has been mined in 
the entire world since Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America in 1492 would not 
fill an average two-story frame house. 
Lumped together, this gold would 
make a block measuring not more 
than 40 feet long, wide and high. An 
estimated 1,275,000,000 ounces have 
been extracted from the earth since 
the days of the “Santa Maria”. 

Thus the gold now owned by the 
Federal Government would fit comfortably in a one-story 
cottage, with enough room left over for a souvenir stand 
or a breakfast nook. 

In fact, all the gold that now worries Federal officials 
does not weigh as much as a medium-sized merchant ship. 

The United States now owns 17,000 tons of gold. This 
tonnage would fit comfortably in the hold of the “Queen 
Mary”, an 81,000-ton ship. 

Though the U.S. gold pile now weighs 17,000 tons, it 
weighed only 6,000 tons in 1929. Gold held by the rest of 
the world now weighs 11,200 tons, but amounted to only 
10,600 tons eleven years ago. 

As a matter of fact, when measured by modern stand- 
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ards, the gold that is now causing so much fiscal trou- 
ble is not so valuable either. 

All gold mined since Columbus’ day, if valued at the 
$35 an ounce which the Treasury pays, would just about 
pay off this country’s national debt at the end of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s second term. The gold would be worth 
$44,625,000,000, approximately the size of the debt after 
this year’s appropriations are spent. 

While one branch of the Government is busy buying 
this gold as fast as anyone, American or foreign, offers 
it, other officials spend their time enforcing laws that for- 
bid Americans to use the metal. 

For example, it is illegal to use gold in coin form for 
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commerce or for hoarding. All gold has been called in by 
the Treasury and it is a violation of law to hold any 
gold coins or any gold certificates. 

Again, it is illegs al to lend gold abroad to the countries 
that have most need of it, the belligerents in Europe that 
are depleting their treasuries to pay for war. The Johnson 
Act forbids lending any money to governments in default 
on their debts to the United States. This bars loans to 
European belligerents. To make assurance doubly sure, 
the Neutrality Act rules out loans to any country offi- 
cially at war. 

Even the use of gold for the arts has been restricted 
since the United States fixed its price at $35 an ounce. 
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This price is so much higher than the previous rate of 
$20.67 that many jewelry-lovers have been forced to 
forego gold ornaments. The cost of gold leaf decorations 
in buildings has become almost prohibitive. 

Ironically, it costs taxpayers a small fortune each year 
to keep this gold. The 1940 expense for transportation of 
bullion and coin is $230,000, while $30,000 covered it in 
1939. Carrying some five billions dollars in gold from 
New York to Fort Knox, Ky., cost $195 for each $1,000,- 
000. Total bill: $1,078,933. 

Meanwhile, in Washington economists are trying to 
decide whether to use the yellow metal for paperweights, 
as paving, as currency, or simply to give it away. 
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NO BED OF ROSES, BUT LOTS OF FUN 


The Crowded Minutes of the Chief Executive's Busy Day 


Great and near-great flock 
to his desk . . . Envoy to the 
Vatican starts on his task 


The thirty-second President of the 
United States earns every penny of his 
weekly $1,442.31 salary. The self-imposed 
weekly stint of Franklin Roosevelt is al- 
most incredible. Today, more than ever 
before, the President exults in every 
minute of his job, perhaps because there 
aren’t many minutes left—in his second 
term. 

After a week-end of comparative peace 
and rest with his mother and family at old 
Hyde Park, the Chief Executive hurried 
back to the Potomac at the beginning of 
the week, and, once in his Executive Office 
swivel-chair, he stayed glued there, with 
hardly a budge, not even a swivel. 

Forming the bulk of his job last week 
were the daily White House conferences 
and conversation pieces with visiting po- 
tentates, labor leaders, politicians, diplo- 
mats, mayors, Governors, newspapermen, 
Congressmen and nation-savers. His up- 
right engagement pad, with its brown leath- 
er case, was blacker than ever with big 
names. And, as usual, those names were 
an important index of the President’s do- 
ings and thinkings, his troubles and his 
worries, his plans and his dreams. 


The “Big Four’ Call 


Starting the week off were the “big 
four,” Messrs. Garner, Barkley, Bankhead 
and Rayburn. At the beginning of every 
Presidential week, most often early Mon- 
day mornings, these Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders eall at the White House to 
discuss with Mr. Roosevelt the legislative 
agenda. Last week, Senate Majority Lead- 
er Barkley, who usually acts as spokesman, 
declined, according to his custom, to re- 
veal the subjects under consideration, but 
he did mention that.neither farm legisla- 
tion nor Finnish relief was touched upon. 

Close on the heels of the “big four” 
came politicians past counting, members 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
to say “hello,” shake the Presidential hand 
and get a good look at the big, rumpled 
face, as they searched for third-term 
twinges. Later in the afternoon they were 
entertained at a White House tea, but Mr. 
Roosevelt was too busy at his office to 
have a political sip. 

Heading the governors of six oil-produc- 
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ing states was Leon C. Phillips, of Okla- 
homa, who protested to President Roose- 
velt against enactment by Congress of the 
pending Cole bill, providing for Federal 
regulation of oil production. On leaving the 
White House, he said, “We did not ask Mr. 
Roosevelt to pass on the bill’s merits, and 
he did not.” 


Mr. Taylor’s Farewell 

Myron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s 
recently-appointed personal representative 
to the Vatican, called to get final instruc- 
tions from the Chief Executive before sail- 
ing for Italy on Feb. 17. Bidding White 
House newspapermen goodbye, he apolo- 
gized, “I won’t bother you boys again 
soon.” 

Also on the calling list that particular 
day was Dr. Chaim Weizmann, world Zion- 
ist leader, who was introduced to Mr. 
Roosevelt by the British Ambassador, the 
Marquess of Lothian. “The President 
seemed to know a great deal about Pales- 
tine,” praised Dr. Weizmann. And he 
hinted that, according to the President, 
there might be a specific solution to the 
Palestine Zionist problem after the war. 

On another day the Chief Executive dis- 
closed plans for further Government reor- 
ganization before Secretary Ickes, Budget 
Director Smith and a group of Democratic 
Congressmen. Representative John J. 
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GOVERNOR PHILLIPS 
A line was piped to the White House 


Cochran, of Missouri, chairman of the 
House Reorganization Committee, revealed 
afterward that a third executive order will 
be ready in ten days. The presence of Mr, 
Ickes as the only Cabinet member at the 
conference intimated that the Interior De- 
partment may figure prominently in the 
new realignment of agencies. 

Among many other front-door callers to 
whisk by the boxed fir trees at the Execu- 
tive Office entrance were: Mayor La- 
Guardia, of New York; Representative 
Carl Vinson (Dem.) of Georgia, Chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs committee; 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones; 
Rexford G. Tugwell, one of the early 
“brain-trusters”; Captain Birger Motz- 
feldt, of the Norwegian Army Air Force; 
Walter White, of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of the Colored 
People; Sidney Hillman, Vice President 
of the CIO and President of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; Ed- 
ward Flynn, New Deal political lieutenant 
in the Bronx and United States Commis- 
sioner to the World’s Fair; and Prince 
Bertil of Sweden. 

Perhaps the most significant appoint- 
ment of the President was with Secretaries 
Hull, Edison and Woodring and other high 
State, Navy and War Department officials, 
to talk over the possibility of selling “sur- 
plus” war materials to neutral countries, 
such as Norway and Sweden. 


A Boost for the New Deal 

Mr. Roosevelt’s two press palavers were 
also full of news. At a stormy session at 
Hyde Park, the Chief Executive challenged 
critics to prove that the country “is going 
bust”, and offered detailed statistics show- 
ing that the national economy had made 
great advances during the seven years of 
the New Deal. And he said he was sick 
and tired of being asked about a third 
term. At Friday’s conference the President 
made the surprise announcement that he 
intended to send Under Secretary of State 
Welles to Europe to advise him personally 
on present conditions. 

Aside from all this activity, Mr. Roose- 
velt found time to make three diplomatic 
appointments, to address “fellow” Boy 
Scouts over the air and to see to it that a 
seven-year-old girl by the name of Sondra 
Glatt had a mail box near her home. She 
had written that she had had to walk too 
far—three blocks—to mail Christmas 
cards. Mr. Farley fixed that up. 
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AMERICA’S PEACE CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Welles’ Quest for Facts on Which to Base a Foreign Policy 


Coming changes in the wars 
abroad. The rising tide of 
U.S. sympathy for Finland 


President Roosevelt’s dispatch of Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles to sur- 
vey Italy, France, Great Britain and Ger- 
many is being described in Washington as 
America’s most important move this year 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

The tie-up between his mission and 
peace talks with neutral governments, an- 
nounced last week by Secretary Hull, is 
believed extremely close. An active period 
of American peace-making, forecast on 
these pages several weeks ago, is now be- 
ginning. 

The pattern is this: 

Slow, one-front war in Western Europe 
and the weak Finnish dike against Russian 
armed millions cannot last much longer. 
Sharp changes are expected soon and Mr. 
Welles is sent abroad to find out when the 
changes will take place, where and how se- 
verely they will react on the United States. 


What the Future May Hold 


Questions he will try to answer: Will the 
Western Front see heavy fighting in the 
Spring? Will the Allies soon open a new 
war front in the Balkans with Turkey as 
spearhead? Is Britain likely to weaken be- 
fore Germany? Will Russia attack Iran or 
India? Is there danger of Russia’s grab- 
bing an Atlantic port soon? Will Europe’s 
two wars shift into one war with Allies 
plus Germany against Stalin? 

But while Mr. Welles asks these ques- 
tions, his diplomatic pouch also will carry 
samples of the American peace plan that 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Roosevelt are now try- 
ing in earnest to sell. Part of Mr. Welles’ 
task will be to submit to belligerent gov- 
ernments American offers of trade readjust- 
ment, tariff agreements, currency stabili- 
zation, possible peace loans of American 
gold. 

Actual fact appears to be that Washing- 
ton officials do not have answers to basic 
questions about wars abroad, despite the 
mass of evidence at hand. Correct answers 
are needed to plan recovery policies at 
home, to guide defense and neutrality de- 
cisions, even to make final Roosevelt de- 
cisions on third term. 

Urgency that makes peace talks and 
Welles mission advisable right away ap- 
peared last week with signs of inflamma- 
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tion in the Balkans and more American in- 
volvement in Scandinavia. 

Special nervousness of Washington offi- 
cials centers just now around Turkey. 
Spread of war to the Balkans would be 
likely to make the Mediterranean a war 
area, would bar American shipping from 
this area and close off U.S. markets in the 
Balkans, where Americans recently have 
enjoyed a marked upturn in business. 

Latest Balkan danger signals: 

Turkey last week seized German-owned 
Krupp shipyards on the strategic Golden 
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GEORGE H. EARLE 
A Democrat for Bulgaria 


Horn and began expelling German techni- 
cians, business men, armament workers. 
Germany’s reaction, conditioned by the 
Nazi desire to keep war small, was to min- 
imize the Turkish action, but Turks ex- 
plained cryptically: “Spring is coming.” 

Poised for action is an Allied Near East- 
ern Army whose strength, admitted last 
week, is about 500,000 troops. French Gen- 
eral Weygand, its commander, reviewed 
Egyptian and Colonial formations near 
Cairo while the Italian press again issued 
reports that Russia is arming for a move 
against Iran or Afghanistan, perhaps to 
strike at India or at the Allies’ Near East- 
ern oil supplies. 

Whatever happens, American diplomacy 
will have better coverage in the Balkans 
as a result of the appointment last week of 


George Earle, Democrat and flying ex- 
Governor of Pennsylvania, to be Minister 
to Bulgaria. 

The Finnish-Russian front is where 
American moves are most open. 

A costly Russian drive against the Man- 
nerheim Line appeared to be gaining some 
ground last week, but each Russian attack 
seemed to boom the popularity of Finland 
in the United States. 


Break With Russia Sought 


The House of Representatives came 
within three votes of ordering practical 
severance of relations with the Soviets. 
Only the strongest Administration pressure 
defeated, 108 to 105, a proposal to cut out 
the $17,500 annual salary for the American 
Ambassador to Russia from the State De- 
partment Supply Bill. 

When Secretary Hull, in a letter to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
vealed that Russia might not at all times 
have seemed to live up to her obligations 
to the United States under the Litvinoff- 
Roosevelt Recognition Agreements of 1933, 
anti-Russian sentiment flared again. A 
break with Russia was opposed, however, 
by Democratic members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Finland is reaping the benefits of this. 


anti-Soviet feeling. The Senate voted 65 
to 3 in favor of the Harrison resolution 
urging the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to expedite a possible private bond 
issue for Finland. Chances for approval of 
a bill doubling the Export-Import Bank’s 
lending authority are improving. The bill 
would allow $20,000,000 for Finland and 
China and other credits for Sweden and 
Norway. 

A conference of defense and State De- 
partment officials with the President last 
week reviewed the possibility of selling 
surplus materials to Finland and threat. 
ened neutral nations. Among the surpluses 
are 45.,.0 pairs of shoes left over from 
the World War, old British 75-millimeter 
guns, 1,850,000 Lee-Enfield rifles and 950,- 
000 Springfields. 

Britain and France last week paralleled 
this American effort by encouraging volun- 
teers for Finland. Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain said more help “is now on its way”. 

Paris -aceting of Allied Supreme War 
Council :_ believed to have discussed aid 
to Finland. Both British and French re- 
ported helping Italian volunteers to that 
republic. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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We are witnessing the tragic end of what might be 
termed the political upholstering of our economic 
system. Nearly eight years of experimentation have 
yielded us a huge public debt which President Roose- 
velt in his press conference last week sought to defend. 
The President’s thesis is that our total public debt is 
about the same as it was in 1932. He made a slip in his 
figures but this is secondary because what he really 
meant to say was that the federal government has been 
borrowing what the states and cities and private in- 
dustry would normally have borrowed. 

Mr. Roosevelt also argued that this federal borrow- 
ing had increased the national income already to 
$68,500,000,000 and that as soon as the national in- 
come was up to $80,000,000,000 everything would be 
all right because there would be tax receipts enough 
to balance the budget. 

But what the President overlooked is that there are 
two ways in which an $80,000,000,000 national income 
can be reached. One is by sound building of the debt 
structure representing productive wealth and the 
other is by the well-known inflationary method that 
causes public confidence to topple subsequently in a 
wave of intermittent deflation. 

To put it another way, government borrowing or so- 
called stimulus to purchasing power through consumer 
goods industries does not bring permanent increases in 
wealth or national income. The whole economic mech- 
anism must be made to function so that it regularly 
yields an assured annual income before we can feel 
that the edifice is safely constructed. 

The President, relying on his own economists, com- 
mitted himself to the government spending-purchas- 
ing power theory. He saw other governments like the 
British trying managed currencies and managed eco- 
nomic systems, but he has not had time.to learn how 
at the same time other countries have given private 
enterprise a greater flexibility. 


SPENDING THEORY Mr. Roosevelt has yielded to the 
OF NEW DEAL line of least resistance. What his 
ANCIENT HISTORY ©¢conomists advised was as old as 

the Roman Empire. Govern- 


ments from ancient days to modern times have sought 
the easy rather than the hard way. It is always politi- 
cally less dangerous at the moment but in the end the 
expedient is apt to be catastrophic. Then, alas, the 
rulers or political leaders who made the original mis- 





THE ‘RECOVERY’ ILLUSION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


take are out of power and cannot be held to account. 
ability. 

The President speaks of total debt in dollars as jf 
it were the only yardstick. What the realists of the 
next few years will do is to measure the wealth of 
America in terms of gold. As such we have had a 
serious devaluation or cut in wealth. This will not be 
important if productivity can be maintained on an 
increasingly progressive basis and if prices do not rise 
unduly so that the average man can still get as much 
for his dollar in food and living costs as he did before, 


PROFIT-AND-LOSS 
SYSTEM MUST 
BE REGENERATED 


The whole problem is compli- 
cated by one serious fact that 
the Roosevelt Administration 
has persistently overlooked to 
its sorrow. It is that there must be a regeneration of the 
profit-and-loss system in American enterprise or the 
New Deal will go out someday in a hurricane of re- 
sentment. American individualists still outnumber 
American collectivists. 

The real difficulty with the New Deal is that it has 
attempted to restrict the profit-and-loss system while 
at the same time urging it to expand and yield enough 
profits out of which taxes can be paid. 

The profit-and-loss system is closely identified with 
human nature. The acquisitive instinct when legiti- 
mately expressed must find encouragement on every 
side. The psychology of risk is something which most 
New Dealers know nothing about. Yet it is the basis 
of responsible individualism. New Dealers do not risk 
their own money. They play with other people's 
money without any direct personal responsibility. 

In modern business life when a corporate officer is 
reckless with funds, the stockholders can resort to the 
courts. Can anybody think of a single formula by 


which persons in public life reckless with public funds } 


can be brought to book? And where there is financial 
power without responsibility there is apt to be eco- 
nomic anarchy. 

Thus government officials who have not had any 
check upon their use of federal funds have given little 
heed to the impact of their rule on existing private 
enterprise. Government confiscation of property has 
occurred, as for instance in the TVA development. 
Nobody in government is being held accountable to- 
day for the corresponding losses to private investors in 
the area from which private enterprise has been driven 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








— 


) INCREASE CUE 


Experiments with “‘purchasing power” theory and “pump prim- 
ing” have failed to bring substantial or enduring recovery. xe 
Answer lies in encouragement of profit-and-loss system. 


out. It is easy to say the government paid a good price 
for privately owned electric power properties but the 
government paid nothing for the usufruct—the future 
earning power which it deliberately snatched from 
its own citizens. 

Likewise we have New Deal agencies every day in- 
terfering with the operations of private enterprise. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission has gone too far 
—it is interfering with the management of private 
properties and is seeking further power. The National 
Labor Relations Board has interfered with the pro- 
ductivity of American enterprise by erecting barriers 
between employers and employees. The whole system 
of New Deal regulation has gone to extremes—far be- 
yond the evils intended to be cured. 

Today instead of the corruption that attended Wall 
Street’s splurge of 1929, we have a form of bureau- 
cratic corruption which seeks to justify its continuance 
in jobs by thinking up new ways of harassing business. 

But we are rapidly approaching the end. The New 
Deal has been strangling the goose that lays the golden 
egg. The profit-and-loss system is essential to an $80,- 
000,000,000 or any other size of national income. It 
cannot survive if it is choked by New Deal regulations 
and excesses. The New Dealers in the saddle stubborn- 
ly refuse to admit their errors. They insist on riding 
their horses to the edge of the precipice. 

America, therefore, may have to wait for the pain- 
ful demonstration of the mistaken judgment of the 
radicals in our midst. It matters little who is elected 
next time. No Chief Executive can eliminate the day 
of judgment. The inevitable readjustment of debt and 
the re-measurement of values in terms of gold must 
come some day. The workers who have been cheated 
before in world history by the slick method of devalu- 
ation of currency will be cheated again. They will find 
as prices rise that their wages buy less. 

RATE OF DEBT Inflation is a deceptive process. 
Because the units and factors 
look different, they often go un- 
. recognized. An unmistakable 
sign of the dread disease is not the size of debts created 
but the rate at which they are piled up. A gradual ac- 
cumulation of debt is not harmful but healthy if 
accompanied by a corresponding growth in real wealth. 
We keep consoling ourselves with the thought that be- 
cause we have a huge supply of gold we are not inflat- 


TO INFLATION 


ed and that currency is being issued on an adequate 
base. But we forget that in the famous experience of 
the French in the eighteenth century with assignats 
based on land, the public confidence in the good earth 
was as strong as it is today in gold. And that confi- 
dence did not last long. The bubble burst. 


READJUSTMENT OF We have more gold now than we 
NATION’S DEBT need. The rest of the world has 
IS INEVITABLE much less than we. The worth of 

gold is bound ultimately to go 
down when exchanged in terms of goods. To get a 
bushel of wheat we shall have to offer more and more 
grains of gold, maybe some day two ounces for $35 
worth, where today we offer only one ounce. Goods 
and products may become more valuable to the 
world than metals because gold may have less uses 
especially if we keep it buried in Kentucky and the 
rest of the world is obliged for more than a decade to 
get along without it. 

The true measure of wealth is productivity and out- 
put and a system of exchange whereby man’s wants 
are satisfied through the product of his toil. When the 
monetary unit goes askew and prices rise, the worker 
loses. When, as at present, taxes are rising faster than 
productivity per man or than wealth is being produced, 
the end result is collapse of the profit-and-loss system 
itself. When such a crisis comes, debts must be re- 
organized, wealth revalued again, and in effect all debt 
must be deflated. This means a period of greater un- 
employment and more distress. 

The New Deal has not solved our economic prob- 
lems. It has gambled with 66 billions of dollars and a 
fallacious economic theory. It can save itself and the 
American economic system in only one way—by 
cleaning house and reversing engines. Persons more 
interested in their jobs than the public welfare—the 
truly selfish in our midst—must be eliminated. There 
must be started at once a campaign of encouragement 
to private enterprise by revising the tax rates, amend- 
ing the regulatory laws and permitting the flotation of 
private risk capital. Thus the national income can 
truly be raised to $80,000,000,000 on a sound rather 
than an inflationary basis. 

Maybe it will take a change in administration to ac- 
complish this reversal. The American people will have 
the opportunity to say so in the coming congressional 
as well as presidential elections. 
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THE LABOR BOARD AS A ‘LOBBY’? 


Mooted Wagner Act Amendments and Reaction in Congress 


The divergent viewpoints 
of the Board's interest 
in proposed changes in law. 


A new chapter in the private life of the 
National Labor Relations Board was writ- 
ten last week. 

Title for this episode is “Labor Board 
as Lobby”. 

The material was furnished by the spe- 
cial House committee investigating the 
Labor Board. 

The week’s hearings had uncovered two 
facts: 

1. The Board, through its regional di- 
rectors—who are in fact branch managers 
—had organized a telegram campaign on 
Congress when the House Appropriations 
committee threatened to cut Board funds. 

2. The Board approved an “unofficial” 
campaign conducted through its regional 
directors to organize opposition to pro- 
posals to amend the Act. 

Persons approached by board employees 
in this campaign were for the most part 
American Federation of Labor local union 
leaders or members. Labor Board Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden denied that the 
purpose was to stir up dissension between 
the AFL locals and President Green of the 
AFL, but Mr. Madden told the committee 
he thought it proper to show Congress how 





—Wide World 
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the locals differed with their national 
spokesmen. 


The Committee’s Viewpoint 

After several hours of testimony, the 
Committee’s Chairman, Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.) , of Virginia, summed up: 

“T guess we who have been here on The 
Hill some time recognize that probably 
all departments and all independent agen- 
cies, have indulged more or less in that 
pastime of trying to get more appropria- 
tion than the committee (of Congress) 
thinks they ought to have at times.” 

At the Board’s activities in opposing 
changes in the Act, Representative Smith 
was more disturbed. To Mr. Madden, he 
put this question: 

“I want to ask you about this campaign 
that was put on, apparently with the 
knowledge of your organization, relative 
to an amendment to the Act. 

“T view that under very different situa- 
tions. Your function, as I see it, is to ad- 
minister the Act as Congress sees fit to 
enact it, and if Congress sees fit to amend 
the Act, I am wondering whether you 
think it is appropriate for your Board, 
either directly or indirectly, to engage in 
a lobbying campaign against amendments 
and try to bring pressure on Congress to 
oppose amendments.” 


The Board Chairman‘s View 

Mr. Madden replied: “Well, I don’t 
know what the proprieties of the thing 
ought to be; I know that we are dealing 
with a very confused constituency, a 
constituency that is not very expert in 
these matters, a constituency where counsel 
are very much divided, and there was a 
great deal of evidence, which came to us 
in one way and another, that the official 
position of the AFL was not the position 
of a great deal of the membership of the 
AFL. 

“T suppose if our people limited their 
activities to pointing out to the labor 
people where and how they should address 
their communications to make them 
effective, that it was not improper, except 
.... that if you ask anyone for anything, 
when he has occasion to resort to you for 
decision, that there is an element of 
propriety about that.” 

During last week’s hearing, Chairman 
Smith announced that he will present to 
Congress a resolution requesting another 
$50,000 to finance the investigation. 


Regular labor committees of both House 
and Senate sat last week to take testimony 
from leaders of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Chief CIO witness was 
Philip Murray, who testified for CIO 
President John L. Lewis. 

As explained by Mr. Murray, the CIO’s 
position is in opposition to all amendments 
which will weaken the Act. 
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The New Estimates 
Of Unemployment 











As the barome- 
ter shows, latest 


UNEMPLOYMENT estimates place 
TREND the total ier: 


aN of unemployed at 

9,400,000 — only 

four per cent be- 

low the level of a 

year ago. 

YEAR AGO December and 
January have been 


8, 00.0 busy 3 
00 sy months for 


NOW manufacturing in- 
dustries. As a con- 
400.0 sequence, factory 
employment in- 
creased by almost 
three-quarters of 
a million. Other 
non-farm indus- 
tries put on an- 
other 500,000. 
Over the same 
period, however, 
from 500,000 to 
600,000 new young persons have entered 
the labor market. At the same time farm 
employment has declined. The result is 
that unemployment has been reduced only 
fractionally. 


AFL Estimate Close 

This unofficial estimate is furnished by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Of the other available estimates of un- 
employment, that of Boris Shishkin, Chief 
Economist for the American Federation of 
Labor, is in closest agreement with the De- 
partment of Commerce. Mr. Shishkin’s 
latest estimate fixes the number of unem- 
p'-yed at approximately 9,370,000. The 
CIO unemployment division estimates 10,- 
000,000 persons currently unemployed. 
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HISTORY ON PARADE 


In 1934, Congress finally took 
steps to insure the preservation 
of the nation’s documentary heri- 
tage. The creation of the Na- 
tional Archives guarantees to of- 
records of Government. Not only 
do the documents constitute a 
fundamental source of informa- 
tion about American history, but 
they also play a major part in the 
effective administration of the 











HISTORY ON FILE 


To preserve these documents 
for future generations an involved 
process is necessary. It includes 
cleaning and fumigating century- 
oid records, arranging them in 
their original format, classifying, 
cataloging and making inventories 


_ of them. The collection is then 


housed in fireproof storage vaults, 


always, of course, being available . 


to those citizens who require 
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Tremendous Power / 
made Flexible... 
coe THAUS Rotogravure 

















IN ADVERTISING rotogravure offers 
a combination of power and flex- 
ibility no less unique, no less ser- 


viceable than the fire tug's. 





By using individual rotogravure sec- 
tions you can concentrate an intensive and tremendously 
powerful stream of sales messages on any single city, area, 
or zone where special efforts are indicated—or by using low 
cost groups you blanket the nation so thoroughly that you 
will cover almost two out of three English speaking homes. 

Moreover, in the case of rotogravure, coverage means 


not printed messages but read messages. For surveys made 














@ Modern fire tugs are equipped to do two jobs: they can throw 
terrifically powerful streams of water on the spot from which a fire is 


spreading or envelop an enure area in a cloud of saturating mossture 


according to the Gallup method prove rotogravure to be 
one medium whose advertising pages are noted by more 
than 80% of their totol potential audience. 

What happens to advertisers who make use of rotograv- 
ure's power, flexibility, and reader interest is shown through 
case studies on the following page. For the experiences 
advertisers in your own field have had with rotogravure, 
write Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufacturing 
Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most widely 
accepted rotogravure papers—Kimberly-Clark maintains a 
research and a statistical bureau to serve publishers and 
advertisers. The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 South Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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; and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing - 


Get More For Their 


oney in Rotog 


STEINWAY 


“Steinway and Sons use rotogravure for three 
reasons.” 

“First, the rotogravure section is one of the 
best read sections of the newspapers. 

“Second, rotogravure gives the opportunity 
to do the artistic presentation so necessary 
with a quality product. 

“Third, the rotogravure section comes into 
the home when the entire family is there and 


gives the opportunity for discussion.” 


HOLLAND 


‘The enthusiasm with which this (rotogravure 
advertising) is received by our branches and 
the number of returns definitely traceable to 
it speak highly of the effectiveness of rotogra- 
vure and is indicative of its tremendous reader 
interest.” 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK « 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES * 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Incituding 








ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - Cover ond Speciality Papers - KIMPAK packing material - SANEK tonsorial strips 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and count + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulati - and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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WILLIAMS 
OIL-O-MATIC 


“We selected rotogravure because we believe 
it is the most thoroughly read part of the Sun- 
day paper and because its ideal flexibility 
provides 97% coverage of the 14-State Heat- 
ing Demand Territory.” 





A&M 

Karagheusian, Inc. 
“This is the ninth successive year in which we 
have used rotogravure exclusively. We believe 
it has every advantage both of a magazine 
and newspaper, high visibility, beautiful re- 
production of detail, plus the chance to pick 
the most productive territories and pound them 


hard at the most effective time.” 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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BURTON K. WHEELER 


The question: Whose hat becomes a laurel wreath? 


Maneuvering for Flying Start 
In Race for the Presidency 


Aspirants of both parties 
await the go-ahead signal 
in timing of conventions 


Uniquely American is this Nation’s 
way of selecting candidates for the highest 
office in the land. The power to direct the 
destiny of a continent, the responsibility 
for the fate of 130,000,000 citizens will fall 
upon a man chosen amidst the bedlam and 
turbulence of a convention hall boiling in 
next summer’s sun. Already the bands are 
playing the overture to the world’s great- 
est political sideshow. 

First blood went last week to the strate- 
gists of the Democratic Party. By granting 
National Chairman James A. Farley the 
privilege of choosing the date upon which 
the Party’s national convention will as- 
semble at Chicago, Democrats practically 
assured themselves of favored billing for 
next summer’s political vaudeville. 

Republicans, who meet in the Nation’s 
Capital this week to select the time and 
place for their own nominating jamboree, 
appear to have no choice but to concede 
their opponents the privilege of meeting 
after the G.O.P. platform and candidate 
have already been decided upon. 

Settlement of the convention issue will 
give aspirants of both parties the go-ahead 
signal in their campaigns to achieve the 
laurel wreath of Presidential nomination. 
House Republican Leader Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., last week joined Mr. Farley in pre- 
paring the electorate for the most impor- 
tant symbol of party psychology—the “il- 
lusion of victory.” 

At a dinner tendered in his honor by 
G.O.P. Congressional secretaries, Mr. Mar- 
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tin said: “We can win in 1940, and will if 
there is a real desire to do so on the part 
of those who are in the front lines of the 
county and Congressional campaigns in 
the States.” 

To the Democratic National Committee, 
Mr. Farley said: “Victory is again within 
our grasp. We can only lose if through over- 
confidence, we neglect to do the things that 
we are able to do.” 

Democrats have only one active, uncon- 
ditional candidate in the field on the first 
furlong of the pre-convention race, Vice 
President John N. Garner. Technically, 
Mr. Roosevelt does not yet qualify as an 
open candidate to succeed himself although 
his name has been entered by supporters 
in Wisconsin and Illinois primaries. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler last week re- 
iterated his position that he is not a can- 
didate until the President makes known 
his intentions. Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt sets out next week 
on a Midwestern speaking tour. But, of- 
ficially, Mr. McNutt is not a candidate 
until the President withdraws. 

New Deal possibilities Cordell Hull and 
Robert H. Jackson are still in cold storage 
as far as any overt actions are concerned. 
Postmaster General Farley has yet to say, 
“IT am a candidate”, although his speeches 
are more and more suggestive of his avail- 
ability when the convention assembles. 
Alabama Members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week sported Bankhead- 
for-President buttons in their lapels, but 
the Speaker, too, is awaiting his chance in 
the convention. 

Entered in the Wisconsin and Illinois 
primaries against the President, on record 
in favor of making a contest in Georgia, 


the Vice President looms as a lone wolf 
foraging in the open preserves for Demo- 
cratic convention delegates. 

Laboring under no such inhibitions is the 
Republican legion of would-be Presidents. 

Obvious aim of the campaign being 
waged by Thomas E. Dewey is to ride into 
the convention on such a wave of popular 
backing that he cannot be sidetracked by 
party politicians. On his journey to the 
West Coast and back for a Lincoln Day 
speech at Portland, the New York District 
Attorney is showing himself to people who 
have known him only by reputation. 

In addition, Mr. Dewey intends to go to 
the people in Wisconsin and Illinois and 
other State presidential primaries as they 
come along. 


Senator Taft's Strategy 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio an- 
nounced last week that he would not enter 
the Illinois primary because it was “mere- 
ly advisory” and he felt that he could nut 
spare the time from Washington. A de- 
cision concerning Wisconsin was expected 
to follow. His one definite primary cam- 
paign will be in Ohio, where he is expected 
to roll up a big vote. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg counts 
on his powerful Congressional backing to 
bring him through at the convention after 
his more active opponents have killed 
themselves off in the early running. Occa- 
sional primary fights, as in Wisconsin, and 
a series of speeches outlining a constructive 
Presidential program will characterize his 
tactics before that time. 

Senator Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, now on a tour of the Southwest; Pub- 
lisher Frank Gannett and Representative 
Hamilton Fish of New York are other 
avowed Republican Presidential candidates 
campaigning in the field. Their main hope 
at this time seems to lie in winning second 
place on a ticket headed by one of the 


“Big Three.” 
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Detailed story of the plan, 
its birth and development. 
Accusations and denials 


The United States News presents, in 
the correspondence that follows, a full text 
record of an incident in the maneuvers 
that lie back of the choice of a nominee 
for the Presidency. 

This material is given in such detail 
because it provides a historical account 
of the thinking and the methods of men in 
power in present-day politics. There is a 
widespread belief that nominees for the 
office of President are in some way selected 
by the voters of the Nation. Actually, the 
choice of delegates who do the nominating 
of a candidate for the Presidency rests 
with politicians in most States. 


The Record in Virginia 

How that choice is made—the factors 
that enter into it—are brought to light by 
the record of correspondence now built up 
out of the situation in one State—Virginia. 
The same maneuvers and the same con- 
siderations are common to many other 
States. 

This story started with the revelation 
that Thomas G. Corcoran, young RFC 
counsel and “mystery man” of the New 
Deal, was directing organization of the 
“Draft-Roosevelt” movement in various 
States and was interested in preventing 
conservative Democrats from having a 
voice in the delegations to the Democratic 
National Convention that will nominate 
the Party candidate for President. 


“‘Bomb-Shell”’ Effect 


An account was given of the plan in 
Virginia to choose a delegation that would 
be “uninstructed” for any candidate, but 
would be friendly to President Roosevelt 
either for a third term or for the nominee 
of his selection. When questions were raised 
concerning this plan, The United States 
News offered correspondence that had vol- 
untarily been made available to it. This 
correspondence was between the Governor 
of Virginia, James H. Price, and his po- 
litical friend, Martin A. Hutchinson, and 
a young Democrat, Joseph Leib. 

Publication of the correspondence fell 
with what might be described as “bomb- 
shell” effect in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

Since that time new correspondence has 
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been made available and old correspond- 
ence unearthed. There have been denials 
of intent and affirmations of intent. 


Included in the denials is a letter from 
Mr. Corcoran, who rarely writes for pub- 
lication and who denies that he ever di- 
rectly or indirectly had any contact with 
Mr. Hutchinson, or that he had had any 
part in the “political plans” purported to 
be described in The United States News 
article. 

Some of the correspondence had set out 
that Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Hutchinson 
had devised a plan for the Virginia dele- 
gation to the 1940 Democratic Convention 
that would result in its being “unin- 
structed” and, while including Senators 
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THOMAS G. CORCORAN 
He wrote a letter 


Glass and Byrd in the delegation, would 
put them in the minority or without voice. 

Apparently Tom Corcoran is not the 
man to whom the “friend of Joseph Leib” 
talked. But the fact that Mr. Corcoran 
is active in other states, if not in Virginia, 
is attested by a report on Feb. 1 by Joseph 
Alsop and Robert Kintner, two Washing- 
ton columnists who have frequent access 
to Mr. Corcoran. They wrote that in Iowa 
there had been an anti-third-term move- 
ment headed by Senator Gillette, but that 
local politicans had opposed this move. 
Then their article went on: 

“Opinion among them was so general 


VIRGINiIA—3d-TERM GUINEA PIG 


Preview of Stratagem for Dictating to Convention Delegates 


that only the President could carry Iowa 
for the Democratic Party that some time 
ago the Democratic National Committee- 
man, Hubert Utterback, decided to climb 
on the third-term bandwagon. He sent his 
young henchman, Mark Reno, to Wash- 
ington, to see Thomas G. Corcoran and 
SEC Commissioner Ed Eicher, who is a 
former New Deal representative from 
Iowa, and other persons active in the 
third term movement.” 

There has been no denial that Mr. 
Corcoran was interested in the Iowa 
situation. 


Inner Workings Revealed 


In the correspondence about the Virginia 
situation, there is a letter which Mr. 
Hutchinson wrote on Dec. 29, 1939, to 
Joseph Leib that was not available 
for publication in the last issue of The 
United States News. This Dec. 29 letter 
was not seen by Senators Glass and Byrd, 
and, Mr. Leib says, it never was received 
by him. The Dec. 29 letter goes into more 
detail concerning the plan in Virginia to 
send an “uninstructed” delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention. Also, 
the letter reveals some of the inner work- 
ings and some of the undercurrents in the 
interesting Virginia political situation. 

A second point is that the identity of 
the man who said that he had talked with 
Mr. Hutchinson about the plan to line 
up the Virginia delegation for Roosevelt 
or his protégé is not revealed. Mr. Leib 
advises that this man is high in Govern- 
ment service and would face discipline ii 
his identity were revealed. For that reason 
it is not disclosed at this time. 

Running through the entire episode is 
emphasis on the intention to send from 
Virginia a delegation that would be “in- 
structed” for no candidate, but would be 
friendly to the President for a third term 
or to his nominee. 

Mr. Hutchinson lays stress on the fact 
that no effort was to be made to keep Ser- 
ators Glass and Byrd from membership on 
the Virginia delegation. Tle plan as out- 
lined by Mr. Leib had been to keep the 
Senators from membership if possible, but, 
if not possible, to keep them from having 
a voice in the affairs of the delegation. This 
latter technique could be carried out 
through use of the “unit rule,” which re 
quires that a delegation shall vote as 4 
unit rather than as individuals. 

Essential strategy was to avoid an “it- 
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structed” Virginia delegation. The reason 
js that an “instructed” delegation would be 
for Senator Byrd as favorite son. Such an 
“instructed” delegation would, of course, op- 
pose a third term for President Roosevelt. 

One of the interesting revelations con- 
tained in the letters that follow is the ease 
with which political leaders can be induced 
to reveal their secrets and their plans. 

Mr. Leib wrote to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia as a total stranger. Yet the Governor 
referred him immediately to his trusted 
political associate who promptly wrote to 
this stranger an account of the inner work- 
ing of the political machinery of Virginia 
which is important in itself. 

But, essentially, the moral of this politi- 
cal narrative is found in the light it throws 
upon the method the Nation uses in 
selecting the men who become candidates 
for the Presidency and who then rule 
over the Nation’s 130,000,000 people. 

Virginia just happens to be the guinea 
pig upon which political strategy can be 
experimented with behind the scenes of a 
customarily Democratic State. 

For a story of the way the selection is 
done and of the considerations that guide 
in the choice of delegations that choose 
Presidents, the following correspondence 
is offered, correcting in some few particu- 
lars statements made in preceding articles 
in the series on Virginia published by The 
United States News. 


The Letters Exchanged 


On Dec. 18, 1939, Mr. Leib wrote as 
follows to Governor Price: 


“Dear Governor Price: 

“Several of your friends here in the 
city have advised me of a movement 
in your State to keep Senator Glass 
from going to the 1940 Democratic 
National Convention as a delegate 
from the Commonwealth. 

“This I understand is being at- 
tempted because of Senator Glass’s 
bitter attacks upon the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and because of a possibil- 
ity that you and your forces will sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt for another term. 

Please advise. 

Very Sincerely, 
(Signed) Joseph Leib” 


Governor Price sent the following reply 
next day: 


“My dear Mr. Leib: 

“Your favor of the eighteenth con- 
cerning the political situation has been 
received, 

“I would suggest that you write 
Hon. Martin A. Hutchinson, Central 
National Bank Bldg., Richmond, 
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about the political situation in Vir- 
ginia; or better still, if you had the 
time to run down to see him, it would 
be perhaps more satisfactory. Mr. 
Hutchinson was formerly Secretary of 
the State Central Committee, and he 
is one of my very best political and 
personal friends. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James H. Price, Governor” 


On Dec. 27, Mr. Hutchinson sent the 
following letter, marked “personal”, to 


Mr. Leib: 


“Dear Mr. Leib: 
“I have your letter of December 
28rd in which you advise that you 





—Wide World 


SENATOR GLASS 


He received a letter 


have personally been in communica- 
tion with Governor Price with respect 
to certain political conditions here in 
Virginia, and that you desire informa- 
tion from me as to the situation with 
respect to the election of delegates to 
the next Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

“In the first place, permit me to 
say I have been an ardent supporter 
and admirer of President Roosevelt 
for many years, and of course, I have 
been somewhat annoyed at the atti- 
tude of Senators Glass and Byrd 
toward the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

“It would be most difficult for me 
to attempt to give you an outline 
of the political situation here in Vir- 
ginia in a letter of any reasonable 
length. I expect to be in Washington 


right after the first of the New Year, 
and it has occurred to me that it 
would be more satisfactory for me to 
drop in at your office and have a per- 
sonal talk with you about the situ- 
ation here in Virginia. I shall let you 
know in advance the day I will be in 
Washington in order that I may be 
sure of seeing you. 

“T am very glad that you wrote me 
and assure you that I shall be pleased 
to sit down and talk matters over 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Martin A. Hutchinson” 


Views on the Situation 


A supplementary letter from Mr. Hutch- 


inson to Mr. Leib, sent on Dec. 29, follows: 


“Dear Mr. Leib: 

“T am just in receipt of your special 
delivery letter of the 28th in which 
you advise that you are leaving Wash- 
ington on Sunday, December 31st for 
an extended trip in the midwestern 
part of the country. 

“In view of the fact that you desire 
information as to the political situa- 
tion here in Virginia before leaving 
Washington, I hasten to make the fol- 
lowing observations. 

“In the first place, let me say that, 
in my opinion, President Roosevelt 
and his administration is in favor with 
a majority of the people here in Vir- 
ginia. The followers of President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal are not 
and have not been in Virginia closely 
organized, and due to the poll tax re- 
quirements as to the eligibility of 
voters, many who are whole-heartedly 
behind the president are unable to 
register their convictions at elections 
held in Virginia. 

“Governor Price is a liberal in his 
outlook on governmental policies, and 
is a warm supporter of President 
Roosevelt. However, it is my personal 
opinion that the national administra- 
tion has not given Governor Price the 
cooperation he should have had in or- 
der to build up an effective New Deal 
organization in the State. Practically 
all of the federal patronage has been 
under the control and direction of 
Senators Byrd and Glass. This means 
of course, that these gentlemen have 
placed in practically all of the federal 
offices here in Virginia men and wom- 
en allied with what might be termed 
the Byrd and Glass organization. 

“I know of no movement here in 
Virginia having for its purpose the 
keeping of any particular individual 
off of the delegation from this State to 
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the next Democratic National Con- 
vention. There is a feeling among a 
large body of Democrats that an at- 
tempt should be made to send an un- 
instructed delegation to the next na- 
tional convention. It is my thought 
that liberal Democrats of Virginia 
should work to that end, and I believe 
with proper organization, it would be 
possible to send an uninstructed dele- 
gation to the next convention. 

“The reactionary Democrats in Vir- 
ginia of course, never have been in ac- 
cord with President Roosevelt, and 
they will no doubt make an attempt 
to place Virginia on record as oppos- 
ing a third term for President Roose- 
velt, and in this connection, I might 
add that there are certain liberal 
Democrats who feel that it would be 
unwise to advocate the renomination 
of President Roosevelt for a third 
term, since they believe that senti- 
ment in the country is strongly against 
a third term for any president. Per- 
sonally I do not share this view, but 
until the president indicates in some 
way who he would like to see placed 
at the head of the Democratic Party 
next year, it is most difficult to for- 
mulate and carry forward any definite 
program other than to work for an 
uninstructed delegation in the hope 
that an uninstructed delegation would 
be free to work with the supporters of 
President Roosevelt in the next na- 
tional convention. 

“Personally, I think it would be un- 
wise for President Roosevelt’s friends 
here in Virginia to make any direct at- 
tempt to keep Senators Glass and Byrd 
off of the next delegation from Vir- 
ginia to the national convention, since 
it is a tradition in Virginia that the 
two United States Senators go as dele- 
gates to the convention. 

“Since Senator Byrd comes up for 
renomination for the Senate next year, 
it is my belief that he and his friends 
will make no concerted attempt to pro- 
ject his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for President, but he has 
many friends in Virginia who no doubt 
want to see the delegation from Vir- 
ginia instructed for him for President. 

“Tf I could see you in person, I could 
give you much more definite and infor- 
mative information with respect to the 
very peculiar situation which we have 
here in Virginia, and, when you return 
to Washington, I shall be glad to go 
into the entire matter with you. 

“T shall ask that you treat all that 
I have written here in confidence, and 
in the event you have cause to refer 
to the situation here in Virginia, please 
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do so in general terms without using 
any names. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) M. A. Hutchinson.” 


On Feb. 2, after appearance of the Feb. 
2 issue of The United States News, which 
told the story of the effort to control the 
Virginia delegation to the convention, Gov- 
ernor Price issued a statement at Rich- 
mond, Va., in which he said: 

“The story is preposterous and assinine 
on its face and absolutely false in all its 
facts. Contrary to the spirit of the article 
and in keeping with a time-honored cus- 
tom and tradition in Virginia, it is my 
purpose and intention to support both 
United States Senators as delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention. As a 
matter of fact, I have not seen Mr. Cor- 
coran since the latter part of 1938, nor 
have I contacted him in any way, per- 
sonally or otherwise, during that period. I 
am busy looking after the interests of the 
people of Virginia.” 

On Feb. 5, after the next issue of The 
United States News appeared with the full 
correspondence in the case that was avail- 
able for publication up to that time, Gov- 
ernor Price issued a further statement, in 
which he said: 

“I stand upon my previous statement 
that this whole tempest in a teapot is 
based upon allegations that are utterly 
false.” 


Statement by Glass 
Senator Glass issued the following state- 
ment on Feb. 5: 

“TI do not know and never heard of 
Mr. Leib until he wrote me a note 
stating that the friends of Governor 
Price here in Washington were flatly 
stating that he proposed to prevent 
me from going as a delegate from Vir- 
ginia to the National Convention. I 
was somewhat amused, but sufficient- 
ly curious to ask Leib the names of 
the persons who were circulating the 
report. 

“T gave no further attention to the 
matter, whereupon Leib exhibited to 
me his correspondence with Governor 
Price and Mr. Hutchinson. This 
seemed to reveal that the Governor 
was not exactly indignant at the sug- 
gestion of excluding me from the Vir- 
ginia delegation to the National Con- 
vention, nor did he apparently regard 
the proposition as ‘assinine’. On the 
contrary, he appears to have invited 
this utter stranger and outsider to 
come to Richmond for a discussion of 
the matter with his ‘very best political 
and personal friend’, Mr. Martin A. 
Hutchinson. Hutchinson, thereupon, 





appears to have communicated with 
Leib, making an engagement to meet 
him in Washington, with the apparent 
sanction of the Governor of Virginia, 
to discuss the complexion of the Vir- 
ginia delegation to the National Con- 
vention, together with related mat- 
ters. Still rather amused at the epi- 
sode, I naturally had the curiosity to 
inquire the result of the conference 
with Hutchinson and was told that the 
program was: 

“1. Make Governor Price chairman 
of the Virginia delegation. 

“2. Prevent Senator Byrd from be- 
coming the favorite son candidate. 

“3. Try to instruct the delegation 
for President Roosevelt, or if impos- 
sible, to send an uninstructed delega- 
tion made up of only Roosevelt sup- 
porters. 

“4. In this connection, prevent anti- 
Roosevelt men from becoming dele- 
gates, and thus keep the two Virginia 
Senators from going to the Conven- 
tion as delegates; but try to smooth 
things over by making the Virginia 
Senators honorary delegates, without 
any voice over the delegation and 
without a vote. 

“Of course, I agree entirely with 
Governor Price that the proposition 
was ‘assinine’, if not worse. I mar- 
veled that Governor Price did not so 
characterize the proposition on last 
Dec. 19 when Leib, by direct inquiry, 
precisely asked about the suggestion. 
Instead of this, he seemed to have cer- 
tified his ‘very best political and per- 
sonal friend’ confessedly ‘annoyed 
with the Virginia senators’, to consider 
the matter in conjunction with this 
utter stranger. 

“T positively rejected Mr. Leib’s 
suggestion that I give my sanction to 
publication of his correspondence with 
Governor Price and Mr. Hutchinson. 
Later, the publisher of The United 
States News, having learned from 
other sources something of the alleged 
facts as thus cited, interrogated me 
about them and was told what Mr. 
Leib had reported concerning the in- 
cident. 

“T have not the remotest idea that 
the President of the United States had 
any intimation concerning this alleged 
intrigue; and, as for Mr. Tommy Cor- 
coran, I have not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance and know nothing about 
his activities beyond newspaper gos- 
sip.” 


Mr. Hutchinson on Feb. 7 authorized 
the publication of his Dec. 29 letter. 
Mr. Hutchinson wrote The United 
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States News under date of Feb. 7 as fol- 
lows: 


“T have never had a conference with 
Mr. Leib. I have never met Mr. Cor- 
coran. I have never had a conference 
with Mr. Corcoran. I have never 
knowingly talked with any friend of 
Mr. Leib. I have never reported the 
results of any conference either to 
Mr. Leib or to any friend of Mr. 
Leib’s.” 


Denial from Mr. Corcoran 


The following letter, denying statements 
concerning the part in the affair ascribed to 
him, was sent by Mr. Corcoran to the edi- 
tor of The United States News on Feb. 8: 


“Editor, United States News, 
“Sir: 

“I have just been shown an article 
in the issue of The United States News 
for February 9, 1940, entitled, ‘A 
Third Term Fight Opens in Virginia.’ 

“In that article the following state- 
ments are made: 

“*A representative of Governor 
James H. Price came to Washington 
and conferred with Tom Corcoran .... 
Mr. Hutchinson came to Washington 
as a representative of Governor Price 
and talked with a close friend of Mr. 
Leib. Apparently he talked with Mr. 
Corcoran too. After that conversation 
with Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Hutchinson 
reported the results of the conference 
to Mr. Leib’s friend.’ 

“This will inform you that— 

“(1) The statements quoted above 
concerning me are not true. 

“(2) Mr. Hutchinson is correct in 
his statement that he does not know 
me, and has never met or communi- 
cated with me, directly, or indirectly. 

“(3) Governor Price is correct in his 
statement that neither the Governor 
nor any representative of the Gover- 
nor or of Mr. Hutchinson has met or 
communicated with me, directly, or in- 
directly, in relation to any effort to in- 
struct the Virginia delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention. 

“(4) I have had no part whatso- 
ever in any political plans purported to 
be described in the article. 

“Normally I do not bother to issue 
denials of untrue stories in the press 
concerning me. I make this statement 
to you only because the good faith of 
Governor Price and of Mr. Hutchin- 
son is involved. 

“Because of my regard for the jour- 
nalistic standards of The United States 
News I do not in any way impugn 
your motives in erroneous reliance 
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upon misinformation. But equally be- 
cause of my regard for those stand- 
ards I expect you to correct adequate- 
ly public impressions created by that 
erroneous reliance. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Thomas G. Corcoran” 


Mr. Leib’s Side of the Case 


Mr. Leib set forth his version of the 


situation in the following letter, sent to 
the editor of The United States News, on 
Feb. 7: 


“Editor, United States News, 
“Sir: 

“It occurred to me that, since you 
are planning to publish Governor 
Price’s and Mr. Hutchinson’s side of 
the matter, you should also present 
my side. Here is how the whole matter 
came about: 

“On December 15, 1939, I was told 
by a certain person here in Washing- 
ton, who is from Virginia, af a move- 
ment in his State and sponsored by 
Governor Price and his friends to 
line up a pro-Roosevelt delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention 
and to prevent such anti-new dealers 
like Senators Glass and Byrd from 
going to the Convention as ‘dele- 
gates.’ 

“On the same day, I wrote to 
Senator Glass informing him of this 
report and asking if it were true, etc. 

“On December 16, 1939, Senator 
Glass answered. I am not at liberty to 
make this letter public. However, the 
Senator added a postscript stating 
that he would appreciate it if I could 
learn more about it, ete. 

“So, in order to confirm or deny 
this report, I wrote directly and 
frankly to Governor Price asking him 
frankly and directly if such a move- 
ment actually was in progress in his 
State under his direction. 

“This was a legitimate inquiry 
which the Governor could have em- 
phatically denied, confirmed or 
ignored. 

“Instead, the Governor saw fit to 
refer me to Mr. Hutchinson for 
further information. 

“On December 23, I wrote to Mr. 
Hutchinson, frankly stating that I 
was referred to him by the Governor 
and repeated my inquiry to him, ask- 
ing if such a movement existed. 

“T asked him no other questions! 
My letter did not ask or imply in any 
way that I sought any other informa- 
tion, outside of this reported move- 
ment. 

“Then on December 27, 1939, Mr. 


Hutchinson replied. He did not deny 
that such a movement existed. In- 
stead he advised that he would be 
glad to discuss this matter with me in 
person and took a slap at Senators 
Glass and Byrd. , 

“I was planning to leave the city 
at that time and therefore I wrote 
him again asking if he could possibly 
tell me if such a movement was in ex- 
istence. I never heard from him fur- 
ther. 

“Some time later I heard of the ru- 
mor again and was told that the same 
situation appeared in other States. I 
then took this matter up with Senator 
Glass directly. 

“T thought it was a 1940 version of 
the 1938 Senatorial purge and out- 
rages. Of course I could not tell Gov- 
ernor Price or Mr. Hutchinson how I 
felt on this matter. They certainly 
would never have told me the truth 
if I had done so. 

“T showed Senator Glass my corre- 
spondence with Governor Price and 
Hutchinson, in confidence, and told 
him of the facts as I knew them. 

“Then on January 18, 1940, my 
original informant told me that Mr. 
Hutchinson talked to Thomas Corcor- 
an and other political leaders about 
the matter in question, etc. 

“T then explained all of this to Sen- 
ator Glass and suggested that, if the 
facts were true, the scheme ought to 
be stopped. 

“T cannot state who my original 
source was simply because the person 
is employed in the Government in a 
responsible position and if I told his 
name he would no doubt be ousted 
from his job. 

“(I heard nothing more from this 
matter until Feb. 2, 1940, when the 
story was first published in The United 
States News.) 

“T have every reason to believe that 
the story is true. 

“In this connection I notice that 
Mr. Hutchinson denies that he knows 
Thomas Corcoran. I don’t know if this 
is true. But Governor Price did admit 
to the newspapers in Virginia that he 
knew Mr. Corcoran personally and 
conferred with him a number of times, 
if not on this matter, then on others. 

“Of course all kinds of denials from 
Richmond are in order now. Political 
Leaders always deny things on such 
matters. They always did; they al- 
ways will, I suppose. 

“However, the facts speak for them- 
selves. Take it or leave it. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Joseph Leib” 
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Should Agriculture Have a Government 


Subsidy of a Billion Dollars a Year? 


Berry Akers 
ST. PAUL, MINN.; Editor, The Farmer, 

answers: 

With the exception of beef cattle, the 
farm price of all principal farm products 
grown in the Northwest is still below par- 
ity. Until prices of farm products. are 
brought into balance (or parity) with the 
prices of things which farmers buy, the 
Government must be ready to strengthen 
farm income through subsidies or other 
means which will effect the objective of 
parity ... 

Whether $1,000,000,000 is sufficient will 
depend on prices received by farmers. 


Edward A. O’Neal 


CHICAGO, ILL.; President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
answers: 

I hold a firm conviction that this nation 
can never attain abundance and prosperity 
until farmers can trade on fair terms with 
other groups. The American protective 
system, based originally on the tariff, is 
effective for other groups, but it does not 
work for agriculture. Therefore, the farm- 
er must have a tariff-equivalent if he is to 
attain parity ... 

I believe Congress is duty-bound, in the 
national interest, to make whatever appro- 
priation is necessary to make the program 
fully effective. 


Wheeler McMillen 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Editor-in-Chief, Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife, 


answers: 
One billion dollars is a most inadequate 
measure of Government cash to give agri- 


(by telegraph) 


culture, if present policies are to continue 
to prevail. 

A hand-out of $5,000,000,000 would be 
of more appropriate size to offset losses 
and injuries to farmers caused by imports 
of competitive agricultural materials, by 
programs adversely affecting business and 
labor, by extravagant creation of debt, by 
laws adding to costs of farm production; 
and to offset cumulative losses incident to 
acreage restriction and market interfer- 
ence.., 


Dave Thompson 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Associate Editor, 
Prairie Farmer, 


answers: 

Agriculture never has had a $1,000,000,- 
000 subsidy. 

Break down the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill honestly and then figure out just 
how much actual subsidy there is. Con- 
sumers, in one form or another, get more 
of the agricultural appropriation than 
farmers do, and ultimately get it all. 

Ample appropriations should be made 
to maintain the parity payment plan and 
especially for financing the tenant pur- 
chase plan. The first is a form of farm 
tariff equalization and the second a sub- 
stantial loan to substantial people. 


(by telegraph) 


Clarence Poe 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; Editor, Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 


answers: 


I believe that so long as Government 
maintains tariffs to protect business in- 
come and Wage Hour acts to protect labor 
income, parity payments are both justified 
and necessary to protect farm income. I 


(by telegraph) 





Efforts of some groups in Con- 
gress to reduce Federal outlays for 
farm aid evoke an assertion from 
the President that sums proposed 
for that purpose in the Budget 
cannot be safely reduced. These 
clashing views have aroused much 
discussion throughout the country. 
To obtain a national consensus on 
the question The United States 


News addressed to editors of farm 
papers, to heads of farm organi- 
zations and to other authorities in 
the matter this question: 


“Must agriculture have a 
Government subsidy of a bil- 
lion dollars a year?” 


Answers received are presented 
herewith. 
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CLARENCE POE 


believe Edward A. Filene was right in say- 
ing that a major aim of Government today 
must be “to make every worker an ade- 
quate consumer” and I know Southern cot- 
ton farmers cannot be “adequate consum- 
ers” for American factories or American 
business so long as cotton is 87 per cent of 
parity and God’s farmers buy 122 per cent 
of parity. 


Rep. Marvin Jones 


(Dem.), Texas; chairman, Committee on 
Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
answers: 

For all purposes agriculture should have 
an appropriation of at least $900,000,000 a 
year, but not as a subsidy. 

So long as we have a tariff, the surplus 
producing farmer is entitled to an offset by 
way of restitution, and not as a subsidy. 

Even Alexander Hamilton, patron saint 
of the tariff, recognized this fact in his 
Report on Manufacturers in 1791. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the principle of equality in- 
to the Declaration of Independence before 
we had a Constitution. 


E. R. Eastman 


ITHACA, N.Y.; President and Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 


answers: 


Far more important to agriculture than 
Government subsidies are a balanced Fed- 


(by telegraph) 
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eral budget and a reduction in farm taxes. 

What the farmer suffers in more regula- 
tion and regimentation far outweighs any 
small subsidy which he received from the 
Government . . . for the fundamental good 
of agriculture, and of the country, the 
sooner subsidies are eliminated, the better. 

Government can best help agriculture 
by more assistance in agricultural educa- 
tion and research in both production and 
marketing. Give the American farmer the 
facts, relieve him of too much regulation, 
and he will solve his own problems. 


Charles E. Snyder 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Editor-in-Chief, Corn 
Beit Farm Dailies, 
answers: 

You can put this down: the majority 
of farmers like the money and will take 
it as long as it is handed out, but an ever- 
increasing number are disposed to quarrel 
with the policy. 

The farmer is inherently a debt-payer; 
he dislikes to see mounting public debt, 
fearing that some day it will rest on the 
land. Seven years ago he was told that 
the farm program was necessary to correct 
unbalanced production. Now he sees pro- 
duction more out of balance than ever 
before. It was preached to him that this 
was a program for all farmers but he is 
discovering that the Southern farmer is 
actually the lad of the bright-hued coat. 
He is beginning to feel that he is being 
exploited politically, and he resents that. . . 


Clarence Roberts 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.; Editor, 
The Farmer Stockman, 


answers: 


If the Government will withdraw its 
subsidies in the form of FSA loans, WPA 
jobs, etc., from the inefficient one-third 
of the farmers of the Nation, the other 
two-thirds can conduct the business of 
farming without subsidy. 

If subsidies to the indigent under-capi- 
talized and ill-trained farmers are to con- 
tinue as a matter of public policy, then in 
fairness to those farmers, otherwise willing 
to farm on a basis of free and open compe- 
tition, an offsetting subsidy should be 
provided. But not $1,000,000,000. Half 
that applied strictly to soil conservation 
will do the job. 


Philip S. Rose 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Editor, The 
Country Gentleman, 


answers: 


If I were to answer your question exact- 
ly as phrased, I would have to say, “no.” 


(by telegraph) 
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But such a question contributes to the 
current evasion of economic realities. 
Farming must have more income, not mere- 
ly for the benefit of farming but for the 
benefit of all. We live in an industrial 
civilization, workable only through a con- 
tinuous exchange of goods and services on 
something like even terms. 

Studies published in Country Gentle- 
man show definitely that annual factory 
pay rolls cannot rise above total farm 
income. Other authoritative studies show 
that factory output is equally governed 
by farm income. Let us look at the issue 
in that realistic form and try to find the 
answer. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; Publisher of 
city and rural publications, 


answers: 

To all intents and purposes, American 
farmers are being taxed some $1,800,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000,000 a year to supply 
foodstuffs and fibres to American consum- 
ers at prices below cost of production. 
Farm income today has a purchasing power 
only three-fourths of what it had in the 
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SENATOR CAPPER 


pre-war base period, 1910-14. Farm pur- 
chasing power is the basis of national pur- 
chasing power. 

I quote the following from Benjamin 
Franklin, written from England when food 
prices were being held down by the corn 
Laws: 

“But, it seems we farmers must take so 
much less, that the poor may have it so 
much cheaper. This operates, then, as a 


tax for the maintenance of the poor. A 
very good thing, you will say. But, I ask, 
why a partial tax? Why laid on us farmers 
only? If it be a good thing, Messieurs the 
Public, take your share of it, by indemnify- 
ing us a little out of your public treasury.” 


Donald Murphy 


DES MOINES, IOWA; Editor, Wallace’s 
Farmer and lowa Homestead, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The real question is, “must agriculture 
have parity income?”, which is nearly $3,- 
000,000,000 more than it received in 1939. 
The answer is “yes,” if business is to have 
the buying customers necessary to employ 
idle capital and men and restore national 
prosperity. Subsidies should be regarded as 
only a stop-gap to help sustain farm buy- 
ing power while more fundamental reme- 
dies are being worked out. For the present 
Congress to reduce agricultural appropria- 
tions below $1,000,000,000 would slow up 
business and increase unemployment. 


J. E. Stanford 


NASHVILLE, TENN.; Editor, Southern 
Agriculturist, 


answers: 


Agriculture does not need a subsidy of 
a billion dollars a year, has never received 
that amount of so-called subsidy in any 
year, and is not requesting such amount 
for the coming year .. . Agriculture should 
receive special consideration during the 
present period of readjustment for which 
the farmer is not responsible. Why should 
not agriculture be subsidized so long as 
industry is “subsidized” by high protec- 
tive tariff, and labor “subsidized” by legis- 
lation protecting and promoting its in- 
terest? 


M. W. Thatcher 


ST. PAUL, MINN.; Chairman, National 
Farmers Union Legislative Committee; 
President, National Federation of 

Grain Cooperatives, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
The answer to the question is: Yes. 
We are in accord with the President’s 
statement that the country will be in 
danger if agricultural appropriations are 
less than $900,000,000 for this year. 
The 1938 Farm Act pledged this sub- 
sidy, in the form of pegged prices through 
loans and parity benefit payments .. . If 
the law is bad, repeal it! As long as it 
stands, respect for law alone would re- 
quire its faithful observance. 
We ask amendment of the 1938 Farm 
Act. We demand the income certificate 
plan.... 
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Ibe Pro avd Com of Matronal Issues 


A Trade Board 


or Trade Pacts? 
Editors’ Views 


Only about one-third of the comment- 
ing press believes that Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan has made a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of trade 
agreements, with his proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a six-man foreign trade 
board to deal with such details as tariffs 
and foreign exchange. Merit is found by 
these newspapers in its similarity to the 
British Board of Trade. 

With two-thirds of the editors showing 
a preference for the Hull agreements, em- 
phasis is placed in the arguments on the 
need of removing trade barriers from the 
international field in accordance with the 
plans of the Secretary of State. 


A Focal Point for Discussion 

It is pointed out by the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News (Ind.) that debate on the 
plan for the new board will be needed to 
clarify the Vandenberg ideas, and _ that 
paper suggests “the possibility that the 
proposed agency might strengthen the 
trade policies of the United States by 
serving as a focal point.” 

Observing that the board would have 
“part of the functions of half a hundred 
government agencies,” the Washington 
office of the Wall Street (N. Y.) Journal 
(Ind.) concludes that, “although not likely 
to gather much headway in the Demo- 
cratic Congress, the proposal will provide 
a strong talking point for those who op- 
pose continuation of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act.” 

The Michigan Senator is quoted by 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
(Ind.) as referring to foreign nations 
“which have resorted to exclusive controls, 
embargoes and quotas, to our detriment”, 
and as urging the United States “to cope 
with these realities”. The Evening Star 
contends that “the Hull program is the 
greatest force in the world for razing these 
controls.” 


Check on Barter Pacts 

So also the New York Times (Dem.) 
urges that “the trade-agreement program 
has value as a check to the spread of 
barter and similar pacts in Latin Ameri- 
ca.” These, it says, “have been pushed by 
Germany especially.” 

“The Vandenberg plan”, says the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News (Dem.), “has a fatal 
weakness, for Senator Vandenberg acts as 
if tariff making in these complicated days 
is a unilateral proposition.” 
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Duffy for Baltimore Sun 
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‘My Friend, At The Proper Time, I'll 
Let You Know.” 


Berdanier for United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
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They'll Both Lose 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





The New Deal's sosetes ene (N.Y.) Daily onal oe —_ iby fo ew Yr Pw 
Spending Record 


President Roosevelt’s defense of the 
spending record of his Administration 
since 1932 is attacked widely by comment- 
ing newspapers. Their comments are based 
on conclusions drawn by correspondents at 
the press conference at Hyde Park, that 
the Executive held the increase in Federal 
debt had been balanced by reduction in 
State and city debts. Figures are presented 
by the editors in support of their disagree- 
ment with that argument. 

Some also contend that comparison with 
1982 figures is not justified, holding that 
year was one of the worst the nation’s busi- 
ness has yet experienced. 

“Tf the increase in the Federal debt was 
offset by a decline in the debt of other gov- 
ernmental units,” says the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “then the debt of the State and 
local governments ought to have been 
nearly wiped out by June 30, 1938.” The 
Sun concedes that there “was a decline, 
but it was of $213,000,000, or about one- 
eightieth of the decline called for by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remarks.” 


Industrial Gains Admitted 


“No one will deny,” states the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Dem.), “that there have been 
gains in industry and finance since the low 
point of 1932. There have been gains, some- 
times phenomenal gains, after the low of 
every depression. This is not a country 
which accepts defeat, nor one which lacks 
the resources in men and materials upon 
which to rebuild.” Handicaps seen by the 
Sun are increased debt and “nine or ten 
million men out of work.” 

“The longest and best sustained periods 
of prosperity this nation has ever enjoyed,” 
according to the New York Times (Dem.), 
“did not come when the Government was 
‘spending its way into prosperity.’ They 
came when the Government was content to 
keep its fiscal affairs in such good order as 
to promote confidence in the national 
credit, and meantime to encourage that 
spirit of private enterprise and individual 
initiative which is the real genius of the 
American people.” 
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Comparison Contested 


“The basic fallacy in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
presentation of the New Deal’s economic 
achievements,” in the judgment of the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “was . 
in his choice of 1932 as a basis of compari- aa ee Spc a f et 
son. That was the poorest year in the mod- ee pps amps 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


JOB INSURANCE—DOES IT WORK? 


Test Ahead for System of Supporting Unemployed Workers 


1940 experience may show 
that taxes are too high 
or the benefits too low 


America’s system of unemployment in- 
surance faces its first real test in the year 
ahead. 

Industrial production is now declining. 
Workers are losing their jobs and pre- 
sumably will draw upon State unemploy- 
ment reserves in their idleness. Funds are 
available in all the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. 

If the present system of unemployment 
insurance is sound, funds should 
carry workers through the present indus- 
trial setback without raising general costs 
of relief. Unemployment compensation 
should also act to cushion the decline by 
bolstering the purchasing power of work- 
ers who lose their jobs. 

On hand to support these workers is 
$1,500,000,000, held by the United States 
Treasury in an unemployment trust fund. 
To this sum more than $65,000,000 will be 
added each month, representing 
paid by employers on their payrolls. 


these 


taxes 


Enough for Emergency 

Because the current business reaction is 
expected to be short-lived and probably 
will not develop into a major depression, 
unemployment reserves and payroll taxes 
should provide enough money to meet the 
emergency. At the end of the emergency, 
however, the Treasury should have less in 
its reserve fund than it had at the begin- 
ning. 

In other words, there should not be 
$1,500,000,000 in the unemployment trust 
fund when the expected recovery begins to 
take hold and when workers begin to re- 
turn to their jobs. This result should occur 
because the theory of unemployment in- 
surance is to use reserves built in prosper- 
ous times to tide workers through hard 
times. If unemployment reserves do not 
decline in 1940, therefore, either benefits 
are too low or taxes on employers are too 
high. 

One or the other of these conclusions 
will be inescapable. 

Past experience, furthermore, indicates 
that unemployment reserves will continue 
to pile up through the current business 
reaction despite demands from newly un- 
employed workers. 

Since Jan. 1, 1938, 23 States have been 
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paying unemployment benefits. Workers in 
these States comprise about two-thirds of 
the 25,000,000 employes covered in the 
system. In 1938, they received $332,000,- 
000 of which $176,000,000 was paid out 
during the first six months of that year. 
The first six months of 1938, furthermore, 
was a period of declining business activity 
and sharply rising unemployment. Yet 
benefits in these States during that period 
were only 88 per cent of contributions col- 
lected from employers. 

At a time when more funds were needed 
to care for the unemployed and when re- 





Present business decline to test 
unemployment insurance plan. 

Reserves for benefit payments 
total more than $1,500,000,000. 

Pay-roll taxes and reserves 
ought to ease demands for relief. 

End of business reaction should 
find reserve total reduced. 

If reserves rise, a fault in the 
system will be indicated. 

Depression of 1938 saw funds 
rise along with unemployment. 





serves should have been used to meet the 
need, reserves were increasing. Unemploy- 
ment insurance did not operate as it was 
supposed to operate. Instead of pumping 
purchasing power into the hands of jobless 
workers, it was in fact withdrawing pur- 
chasing power through taxes on pay rolls. 

At the same time, relief requirements 
increased. Public assistance payments, 
plus wages on Federal Works Projects, 
jumped from $1,335,000,000 in the last 
six months of 1937 to $1,598,000,000 in 
the first six months of 1938. Thus: while 
$176,000,000 was being paid out in un- 
employment insurance, $263,000,000 more 
was being paid out in relief of all types— 
Federal, State and local. According to 
theory, unemployment insurance pay- 
ments should have risen to make increased 
relief payments unnecessary. 

The business depression of 1938, there- 
fore, saw payments for unemployment in- 
surance and for relief rise hand in hand. 
But, while Government was doling out 
relief with one hand, its other hand was 


taking away in pay-roll taxes more than 
it was distributing in unemployment jin- 
Unemployment 
acting as a depressant instead of a stimu. 
lant to recovery. 

This is the over-all picture. The situ. 
ation was not uniform in the several 
States. Reserves were dipped into by 13 
of these 23 States and at the end of the 
six-month period they had disbursed al. 
most 60 per cent of the funds that were 
built up through two and a half years, 

Rhode Island, for instance, paid out 
$1.65 for every dollar collected during this 
time; West Virginia paid $1.84; Utah, 
$1.87 and Maine, $2.07. At the same time, 
unemployment was less severe in other 
sections and the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Texas and California added sub- 
stantially to other reserves. 

Michigan did not begin to make benefit 
payments until July, 1938. By this time 
drains on unemployment reserves in other 
States had begun to slacken, but Michigan 
ran into heavy demands for unemploy- 
ment benefits. By the end of the year, 
Michigan had disbursed $3 for each dollar 
collected between July and January, and 
its reserve was only 60 per cent of the 
amount on hand when payments began. 

Had this situation continued, many 
States would have exhausted their re- 
serves and the system of unemployment 
insurance would have broken down in a 
number of areas. But employment condi- 
tions improved in 1939 and reserves again 
began to build up. 

On Jan. 1, 1939, 18 more States began 
to pay benefits and during the first six 
months of the year, $229,000,000 was dis- 
bursed. In this period, however, only four 
units—Alaska, Idaho, Oklahoma and Wy- 


oming—paid out more than they collected. 
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Increase in Reserves 

The last six months of 1939 were marked 
by a sharp business recovery and increas 
ing employment. Demands for jobless ben- 
efits dropped and by the end of the year 
every State except Maine and Michigan 
had more money in its reserves than it had 
when benefit payments first bevan. Dur 
ing the last six months $198,000,000 was 
distributed while $422,000,000 was collect- 
ed. For the year as a whole, disbursements 
were made at the rate of 54 cents for each 
dollar collected from pay rolls. 

The excess of collections over payments 
in 1939 has provided almost all States with 
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sufficient funds to meet an unemployment 
emergency of comparatively short dura- 
tion. In 16 jurisdictions, reserves are 80 
per cent higher than they were when ben- 
efits originally began to be paid. In Cali- 
fornia, the District of Columbia, Louisiana, 
Vermont, Texas and Virginia, reserves are 
twice as large as they ever were. 

Presence of these huge reserves, total- 
ing $1,500,000,000, has led to much pres- 
sure to change the unemployment insur- 
ance system. In many areas, such as the 
District of Columbia, local officials have 
urged that pay-roll taxes be reduced, since 
they are more than ample to meet normal 
unemployment requirements. Others, led 
by the Social Security Board, have recom- 
mended that benefits be made more liberal. 
Few suggestions have been made to over- 
haul the whole system. 


Major Changes Indicated 

Yet fundamental changes in the unem- 
ployment insurance set-up might well be 
undertaken in the light of experience over 
the past two years. In Michigan during 
19388, for instance, unemployment insur- 
ance reserves threatened to disappear, but 
at the same time reserves were piling up 
rapidly in California. Should Michigan 
have increased her taxes or lowered bene- 
fits while California lowered taxes or in- 
creased benefits? Or should the system be 
so arranged that California’s unneeded re- 
serves could have been available to Mich- 
igan, which might have required them? 

These are questions which unemploy- 
ment experience in 1940 should answer. 
But the outlook is that a direct answer 
will be dodged. In his Budget message, 
the President explained that his estimates 
were based upon continued recovery. If 
recovery did not continue, he said, more 
funds might be required for relief. At 
present, officials are already beginning to 
revise relief estimates upward. 

Still, if Congress does appropriate more 
funds for relief in the year ahead, a weak- 
ness will be demonstrated in the system of 
unemployment insurance. This system will 
certainly be shown to be faulty if it cannot 
tide the country over a moderate business 
decline. Yet few important officials ac- 
tually believe unemployment insurance 
can come to the rescue. 

Reasons for this belief arises from the 
nature of the system. Unemployment in- 
surance is a cooperative program between 
Federal and State Governments, and 
scarcely two States have the same system. 
The Federal Government levies a 3 per 
cent pay-roll tax on employers of eight or 
more, but allows them a 90 per cent off- 
set if they contribute to their own States. 

Taxes collected by States are deposited 
with the United States Treasury, which 
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acts as a banker, paying 2.3 per cent 
interest on deposits. When States need 
funds to pay unemployment benefits, they 
draw upon their accounts in the Treasury. 

Most State accounts are built from a 
2.7 per cent tax on pay rolls, so that the 
total tax on employers is not more than 
the 3 per cent required by Federal law. In 
California, Alabama, Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island and Louisiana, employes 
are also required to contribute a percent- 
age of wages. 

Costs of administering the programs 
are paid by the United States out of that 
portion of the pay roll tax which the 
Federal Government keeps. The Social 
Security Board supervises the operation 
of State systems, but actual administra- 
tion is in the hands of each State. 

Minimum benefit payments range from 





Almost all States have more re- 
serves now than in 1938. 

Some States in better position 
than others to pay benefits. 

Should unemployment reserves 
be pooled into one national fund? 

Pressure growing for lower pay- 
roll taxes in many states. 

Social Security Board urges 
higher benefits to use reserves. 

Period ahead should point out 
what changes should be made. 





$2 a week in Alabama to $10 a week in 
California. Maximum payments are $15 a 
week in most states, although California, 
Idaho and Louisiana permit payments up 
to $18 a week. Benefits can be paid for 
as long as 12 weeks in a year in Missouri 
to°26 weeks in California. 

To become eligible for unemployment 
benefits, workers must be employed a cer- 
tain number of weeks each year in all 
States. Their benefits are calculated ac- 
cording to the amount of wages earned, 
but in no State can they exceed 50 per cent 
of the weekly wage. 

On the average, workers must wait, job- 
less, for three weeks before collecting bene- 
fits. Then they will receive an average of 
$10.85 a week for 15 weeks. The most that 
the ordinary unemployed worker can ex- 
pect in any year of unemployment is $160. 

Obviously this sum will not support a 
jobless worker through any protracted pe- 
riod of unemployment. For this reason, 
many workers prefer to apply for relief im- 
mediately rather than take chances of find- 


ing another job. In any event, most work- 
ers would have to apply for relief if no job 
opened after they exhausted their benefits. 
It is this situation which prompts the So- 
cial Security Board to recommend an in- 
crease in State benefit payments and a 
longer period of payment. 

Under a closely coordinated national 
system of unemployment insurance, cur- 
rent taxes and existing reserves could 
doubtless provide higher benefits. It is 
also probable that these benefits could act 
to reduce demands for more relief. 

But the United States does not have 
a closely coordinated unemployment in- 
surance system. The experience of 1938 
demonstrated that present benefits might 
sasily exhaust funds in some States while 
other States could amply afford to make 
higher payments for longer periods. Un- 
der present laws, however, funds in one 
State cannot be used to support unem- 
ployment in another. The Treasury’s unem- 
ployment trust fund is not a national pool. 

Yet the National Government paid $54,- 
000,000 last year so that States could ad- 
minister their individual programs. In the 
current year, the Government expects to 
pay $80,000,000 to support a staff of 35,- 
000 administrative employes. Overhead 
costs are approximately 10 per cent of 
total collections. 

These costs, however, are not supporting 
a system capable of serving as a first line of 
defense against any serious period of un- 
employment. Benefits in most States are 
too low and too brief to keep workers off 
relief rolls when they lose their jobs. And 
yet a great many states are not able to pay 
adequate benefits and maintain sufficient 
reserves for emergencies. 


System for Nation at Large 

This would seem to call for 
some system of unemployment insurance 
which could be administered on a national 
basis, taking into account the needs of the 
Nation at large. It also seems advisable 
that unemployment insurance and relief be 
correlated, at least to the extent of prevent- 
ing the present relief population from 
growing. 

On the other hand, considerable pres- 
sure is being exerted to reduce pay roll 
taxes in States where reserves are more 
than sufficient. Advocates of this pro- 
cedure, of course, oppose pooling contri- 
butions into a national fund. They con- 
tend that employers in a State with a good 
employment record should not be taxed to 
aid a State with a poor record. 

The argument for lower pay roll taxes 
in States with ample reserves undoubtedly 
has merit if the present system is retained. 

The period ahead should establish wheth- 
er or not the system needs changing. 


situation 
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THE CAUSES OF INDUSTRY’S SLUMP 


Setback Certain When Production Outruns Consumption 


Balance is needed to check 
undue gain in inventories, 
to equalize market demand 


The chart below shows vividly what has 
happened to business the last few months. 
And, unlike most charts, it not only shows 
what has happened but why. 

The fundamental reason why the set- 
back, predicted by so many experienced 
observers, has materialized is that  busi- 
ness was out of balance. 

The heavy industries, producing durable 
goods, were out of balance with the light 
industries, producing goods for current 
consumption. Aggregate production was 
out of balance with consumption. Inven- 
tories, in certain lines, got out of balance 
with market demand. 

The spread between the durable and 
non-durable goods indexes in December 
was one of the widest on record, wider 
than in 1929 or 1937. 
between the two indexes, clear back to 


These wide spreads 


1919 (when the record starts), have al- 
ways preceded setbacks in business. 

On the present occasion the Govern- 
ment’s business forecasters do not believe 
the setback will be prolonged or severe, 
because conditions are now different from 
1937, 1929, 1923 or 1920. The difference 
is the war, which is counted on to produce 
enough export orders for American goods 
to check and turn the ebb tide. 

The reason why the production of dura- 
ble and non-durable goods gets out of bal- 
ance is that the former, the durable goods, 
last for several years and their replace- 
ment is more or less postponable. They 
include things like houses, factories, roads, 
locomotives, machinery, automobiles, farm 
implements, furniture and electrical equip- 
ment which last three years or more. 
These goods, moreover, generally have to 
be financed. They are paid for out of sav- 
ings—either somebody’s accumulated sav- 
ings or current savings on installment, they 
can be paid for only out of the “surplus” 
income left over after ordinary living ex- 


penses—for non-durable goods like gro. 
ceries and dry goods—are taken care of, 
or when accumulated savings, pressing on 
a stagnant capital market, make financing 
costs exceptionally low. 


What Index Levels Indicate 


Consumption of non-durable goods, 


whose purchase cannot long be postponed, | 


fluctuates much less than that of the dura- 
ble goods. It makes a sort of “normal” 
about which the durable goods line fluc. 
tuates. But the durable goods index shown 
on the chart can never stay very long or 
far above the non-durable, because both 
are based on the 1923-25 average as 100, 
and those three years were a period of 
prosperity when durable goods output was 
above its long-time average or trend. 
The maladjustment this winter has cen- 
tered especially in steel. Building and mo- 
tor output are no more than “normal.” 
The biggest correction needed is to bring 
output down to the consumption level. The 
readjustment is proceeding rapidly. 
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Production of durable and non-durable goods is getting back 
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into balance. The partly speculative boom in the former is being durable index. The prediction is that this month will see 


rapidly corrected. In December it rose to an all-time peak of 
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durable and non-durable indexes approaching parity. 
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The Trend of Business 





U.S. vs. Britain 
in Latin America 


The United States in its attempts to de- 
velop Latin American trade is meeting a 
determined campaign of the new type of 
streamlined competition from Great Brit- 
ain. The weapons the British are using in- 
clude currency and clearing agreements 
(setting various prices on the pound for 
different countries) , “blocked” sterling bal- 
ances, which can be spent only for British 
products, import license systems, prefer- 
ences, export lists, governmental guaran- 
tees of credits and collections on goods 
shipped abroad by British exporters, and 
special supply contracts negotiated and 
maintained by use of the concentrated buy- 
ing power of the British war machine. 

In all this Britain is copying the methods 
of the dictator nations. She is using the 
concentrated buying power of her war sup- 
ply monopolies to force other countries to 
import British goods. Great Britain buys 
relatively little in the open market and 
when she does so takes care to maintain a 
position whereby she can more or less con- 
trol prices. Most of her supplies are 
bought in wholesale lots by great deals 
with foreign governments or producers’ or- 
ganizations—like her purchases of Argen- 
tine meats, Canadian wheat, nickel and 
lead, Australian wool, Rhodesian copper, 
etc. In return for these tremendous or- 
ders, she requires purchases from the vend- 
ing countries from export lists furnished 
by the British embassies, payment in 
“blocked” sterling balances or preferential 
treatment for British goods as compared 
with those of other countries. 


How U.S. Trade Is Crippled 

For example, Argentine and Uruguay 
maintain an import licensing system under 
which a long list of important products— 
including automobiles and trucks, electrical 
equipment, radios, tobacco products, tex- 
tiles, apparel and other things—may be 
imported from Great Britain in unlimited 
amounts, while purchases of the same goods 
from the United States is either prohib- 
ited or severely restricted. 

By this means Great Britain is able to 
offset some of the natural advantages 
which the United States has in catering to 
Latin America such as superior quality and 
attractive prices. Coupled with the diffi- 
culty of making the United States a large 
market for certain major South American 
products, it constitutes a serious handi- 
cap—although there are indications that 
this country is getting a reasonable share 
of the Latin American trade formerly en- 
joyed by the Central European countries. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Steel rate off another 5 points 
to 72. Auto schedules start antici- 
pated curtailment. Power produc- 
tion declining less than seasonally. 
Retail trade continues better than 
a year ago. 

Machine tool industry booming. 
Farm implement output improved 
—snow cover and higher prices for 
wheat. Building contracts off 25 
per cent in January. Business loans 
declining and corporate financing 
at a standstill. 





Business Activity 
in Sharp Setback 


Decline in business activity last week 
not only confirmed but exceeded previous 
forecasts. 


The drop is one of the sharpest on rec- 
ord. The Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production, accepted as_ the 
most accurate thermometer of business 
health, plunged from 128 in December to 
120 in January. By the end of February 
the index is expected to drop sharply. 

Explanation of this decline is that the 
boom engendered by war in Europe is 
being wiped out. Producing industries are 
now engaged in shipping old orders instead 
of filling new ones. 

Steel mills, which two weeks ago were 
operating at 82 per cent of capacity, fell 
to 71.5 per cent last week. Electric power 
production dropped from 2,565,000,000 
kilowatt’s to 2,541,000,000. This drop ran 
counter to seasonal trends. 

Along with these declines came a lag in 
building activity and a drop in wholesale 
prices. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
daily index of prices for 28 basic commodi- 
ties fell in one week from 117.3 to 116.3. 
On January 24 the index stood at 120.1. 

The official consensus is that the present 
business downturn is corrective rather 
than serious. The unexpected sharp re- 
duction in business activity is expected to 
produce a shortlived setback. 
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All-time high mark reached 
in Treasury Division's record 
for monthly securities sales 


Eugene W. Sloan will get no bonus this 
year. 

The only reason is that he works for the 
Government and the Government pays no 
bonuses to its “super-salesmen”—especial- 
ly in this economy year. 

Mr. Sloan is Chief of the Treasury’s Di- 
vision of Savings Bonds. His job is to pro- 
mote direct sales by mail and through the 
Post Offices of $25, $50, $100, $500 and 
$1,000 bonds. The bonds mature in 10 
years, bear 2.9 per cent interest. 


An All-Time Record 


Last week, Mr. Sloan announced that 
his Division had shattered its quota and 
established an all-time sales record—a rec- 
ord that in private business would have 
netted him a handsome bonus. 

January sales of savings bonds amount- 
ed to $266,822,179.29. 

This is the highest monthly sales record 
since the Government first put its savings 
bonds on the market in March, 1935. 

January sales, by comparison, were lar- 
ger than sales for the entire 10 months of 
1935 ($194,250,000). They were 88 per 
cent higher than sales for January a year 
ago ($141,773,000), and 268 per cent 
above December, 1938, sales ($72,504,000) . 


Why Sales Soared 


There are two chief reasons for the Jan- 
uary sales record. 

1. The almost inexhaustible supply of 
idle capital in the United States is finding 
these securities work at higher wages and 
maximum of security. 

2. Mr. Sloan’s persistent campaign to 
spread the word about savings bonds, by 
advertising, by poster, by direct mail pro- 
motion, is having a cumulative effect. 
Hundreds of thousands of pieces of mail 
promotion have been sent out this year. 
The chart on this page is a sample. 

More than 50,000 persons have enrolled 
in a “Regular Purchase Plan” provided by 
Mr. Sloan. This plan provides for methodi- 
cal investment. Under it a person will 
receive “reminder envelopes” weekly, 
monthly, quarterly or annually, in which 
he can mail his remittances at the inter- 
vals he has chosen. 

Purchasers, whether regular or occasion- 
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A Super-Salesman—but No Bonus 
Private Business Would Pay One to U.S. Savings Bond Chief 
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al, are limited by law to no more than 
$10,000 in savings bonds per year. This 
regulation recently was tightened to pre- 
clude large-scale purchases for trust funds. 
Under revised regulations, trusts, estates, 
and pension funds can buy only $10,000 
worth each per year. 

Companies seeking to use savings bonds 
for pension funds are now required to 
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Skilled Workers 


Each figure represents 
ownership of 100,000 
bonds 











write up individual trusts for each person 
covered if they continue to purchase the 
savings bonds. The trusts must stipulate 
that the cash never reverts to the company. 

One result of Mr. Sloan’s effort is the 
prospect that cash realized through the 
sale of savings bonds will give the Treas- 
ury all its cash needs between now and 
July, 1941—if Congress keeps the Budget 
within bounds set by the President. 








The Treasury, as a consequence, will do 
little or no borrowing on the open market 
to meet the deficit. 

In 1939, total savings bond sales brought 
in $828,045,000—almost $300,000,000 more 
than during the previous year. This year 
the total is expected to exceed a billion 
dollars. 


a ooo 


New Finance Bond 
For the Hemisphere 


Establishment of an _ inter-American 
bank is to be the first step in the current 
effort to consolidate economic interests of 
the 21 American nations. 

Plans for such a bank were announced 
last week by the Financial Advisory Com- 
mittee set up by the recent Panama Con- 
ference of American States. 

Total capital of $100,000,000 is to be 
raised by pro-rata sale of $100,000 shares 
to each participating country—the United 
States purchasing the largest amount. 

Purpose of the bank will be to stabilize 
currency and exchange regulations of the 
various countries, to guarantee loans and to 
encourage investment of United States cap- 
ital south of the Rio Grande. 

Sponsors of the plan, chief of whom is 
A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, 
hold that the bank will be the vehicle by 
which a new trade and financial frontier to 
the South can be opened up. There is need 
for capital, for machinery, for manufac- 
tured products of all kinds. 

Other Government advisers are less op- 
timistic. They admit that trade with Latin 
American countries can expand. They 
doubt those countries can offer any sub- 
stantial outlet for United States capital in 
the near future. 


The Adverse Aspects 

Basis for the doubts are three: 

1. South America’s lack of foreign ex- 
change to buy U. S. goods, 

2. Bad credit records of nearly all Latin 
American republics, 

3. Tendencies of Latin American gov- 
ernments to discourage foreign investments 
by expropriation of foreign-owned proper- 
ties and by the prohibition against taking 
dollar profits out of the countries. 

All three reasons boil into one: South 
American countries lack dollars. The rea 
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son they lack dollars is that there is not 
in the United States a broad and growing 
market for the goods they have to sell. 

To get dollars a country must either be 
able to exchange its own goods with the 
United States or to exchange goods with 
other countries which will pay in dollars 
in turn obtained through sale of goods or 
gold in the United States. 

Most South American countries have 
surpluses in the same commodities which 
the United States produces in abundance. 
This makes reciprocal trade difficult and 
dollars scarce in South America. 


The Goal That Is Set 


The new bank will attempt to meet this 
problem by assisting in establishing sound 
currencies for American governments, en- 
couraging the maintenance of adequate 
monetary reserves, promoting the use and 
distribution of gold and silver and facili- 
tating money equilibrium. 

At the same time it will finance the pro- 
duction of raw materials which this coun- 
try will accept in exchange for capital and 
for manufactured products. 

Some possibilities are seen for develop- 
ing rubber, manganese and fibers in Brazil, 
tin in Bolivia, animal by-products in Ar- 
gentina, fibers, dye-woods in Central 
America. 

These products are required by United 
States industries. Now they are purchased 
elsewhere. 

Evaluation of the total amount of new 
business available in Latin America is not 
high. Total British, German, French and 
Italian sales in these countries are only 
$498,000,000. If the United States cap- 
tured all of this business, it would still be 
less than that represented by present do- 
mestic farm subsidies and only about one- 
third of WPA appropriations. 

Establishment of an international bank 
for the Americas, on the other hand, should 
implement this Nation’s foreign trade pol- 
icy, based upon reciprocal relations. War 
has brought Secretary Hull’s free trade 
policy to an abrupt halt—at least tempo- 
rarily—in most areas of the world, leaving 
Latin America as the only area even par- 
tially inclined to try reciprocal trade as a 
substitute for economic nationalism. 

The inter-American bank indicates that 
the State Department plans to make the 
most of its remaining opportunities, even in 
restricted fields. 

In the background is this fact: 

War abroad has opened markets in Latin 
America formerly filled by Germany. To 
take advantage of this opportunity plans 
must be made to finance purchases of U.S. 
products by countries which had barter 
agreements with the Reich. The inter- 
American bank can go far in this direction. 
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“YOU'RE TELLING ME” 


se s a s 
That's a funny one. You’re tell- 


ing me what a great thing the 
telephone is. As if I didn’t know! 

“Why, I’m one of the main 
reasons there’s a telephone in 
our house. For you can bet your 
life I keep the folks pretty busy 
around here. 

‘Just think! If we didn’t have 
a telephone, we couldn’t order 
things in a hurry from the stores. 
And Grandma couldn’t call up 


to ask if I had a tooth. And Daddy 
couldn’t talk to us when he’s out 
of town. And Mother would be 
tied down just something awful. 
“And suppose one of us sud- 
denly took sick? Or there was a 
fire? Or a robber, maybe? Well, 
I don’t worry about those things 
when I see the telephone. 
***Doesn’t cost much,’ my Daddy 
says. And Mother says, ‘I don’t 
know what I’d do without it.’ ” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















What you as a business man CAN and 


Nem - Limes 
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CANNOT do 


as a result of Federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT “stretch” the truth in 
advertising your products and feel that 
you have safely complied with fair trade 
laws. The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a complaint against a glue company 
alleging that advertisements of “water- 
proof glue” misrepresent the product. 
The glue is admitted by the Commission 
to be “water resisting” but not “water- 
proof”. 

* *& & 


YOU CAN deduct a bad debt from 
your gross income on your Federal in- 
come tax return if you determine that 
it is worthless within the taxable year. 
If books are kept, you must also charge 
off the bad debt in the same year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct on your Fed- 
eral income tax return losses suffered 
from wagers unless the losses offset gains 
made by betting. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape paying an income 
tax on proceeds you receive from life in- 
surance policies of which you are the 
beneficiary. 

* * * 

YOU CAN continue to serve as a direc- 
tor of two banks in the Federal Reserve 
System until June 1, 1940. Federal Re- 
serve Governors have extended exemptions 
from the law prohibiting interlocking bank 
directorates until that time, but state this 
is the “final extension” of the exemption. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT set up a trust fund and 


retain power to buy property of the trust 


at your own terms and not pay income 
taxes on the trust income. Such trust pro- 
visions, the Board of Tax Appeals holds, 
amount to power to reinvest, thereby sub- 
jecting the grantor to taxation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always hold your insur- 
ance company liable for damages suffered 
by your guest in an automobile accident. 
The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
rules that a clause exempting the insur- 
ance company from liability for accidents 
caused by “the willful and wanton or in- 
tentional acts of the assured” enables the 
company to escape paying damages re- 
sulting from reckless driving by the owner 
of the policy. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept commissions 
from a manufacturer who sells goods to a 
company you control even if you are in the 
brokerage business yourself. The Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act prevents such trans- 
actions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT recover overpayments 
of manufacturers’ excise taxes if you have 
already passed the taxes on to your con- 
sumers. The Supreme Court refused to re- 
view a lower court decision on this point. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in some States, prevent a 
union from picketing your shop if your 
employes do not want to join the union. 
The United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to review an Illinois Supreme Court 
decision which enjoined union pickets from 
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carrying “unfair” signs before a non-union 
shop whose employes did not want to be- 
long to the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take the $2,500 
income tax exemption allowed a head of 
a family even if you do not live with your 
family. For example, if you must board 
your children with relatives, or in a board- 
ing house, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
will allow you the exemption. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take the $2,500 exemp- 
tion allowed a head of a family if you are 
divorced and living apart from your wife. 
The Income Tax Law states you and your 
wife must be living together to be entitled 
to the exemption. Nor can you avoid pay- 
ing an income tax on that portion of your 
income which you give to your wife as 
alimony. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct losses on your 
income tax return where they resulted from 
sales or exchanges of property, directly or 
indirectly, between members of a family, 
or between you and a corporation in which 
you own more than 50 per cent of the 
stock. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT offset your wife’s short- 
term capital losses against your short-term 
capital gains if you file a joint income tax 
return. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
rules that a husband and wife are regarded 
as separate taxpayers as far as short-term 
capital gains or losses are concerned. This 
restriction does not apply, however, to 
long-term capital gains or losses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN become subject to the Wag- 
ner Act if you sell your products through 
a cooperative marketing agency which 
operates in more than one State, al- 
though you yourself operate only in your 
own city. The Labor Board has so ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you sell goods in 
interstate commerce, work night watch- 
men longer hours or pay them lower 
wages than the Wage and Hour Law 
allows. A Federal court holds that watch- 
men are subject to the Act just as much 
as employes actually engaged in pro 
ducing the goods. 
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At Helm in Labor Vortex... 
the No. 2 Man in Our Navy 


J. Warren Madden 


A quiet man on a hot spot, NLRB 
chairman immune to _ publicity, 
smokes his pipe, saws wood. 


Standing firmly 
at the center of 
Was hington’s 
swirling Labor 
Board investiga- 
tion is an unexcit- 
able, unoracular in- 
dividual who loves 
to grow tomatoes, 
smoke a pipe and 
listen to his five 
children play in a 
family orchestra: 
Joseph Warren 
Madden, chairman 
of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

A Pittsburgh lawyer and former law 
professor, 50-year-old Mr. Madden for five 
years now has been one of the most power- 
ful and least publicity-minded officials in 
the Washington wheelhouse. 

The NLRB chairman traces his ancestry 
back to Revolutionary times—his mother’s 
family settled in Pennsylvania in the late 
1600s; his paternal grandfather arrived in 
Illinois from Ireland in the early 1800’s. 
The son of an Illinois farmer, J. Warren 
Madden as a boy worked in the fields of 
Damascus in Stephenson County—a vil- 
lage no longer on the map—and began his 
education in a one-room country school. 

Later young Madden attended high 
school in Freeport, Ill., one of the towns 
made famous by the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. After studying at the Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, he began to 
teach school himself, to pay for his edu- 
cation and to get rid of some accumulated 
debts. A year later he entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, graduating in 1911. 
Once again he became principal of a village 
school, before attending the University of 
Chicago law school, from which he was 
graduated in 1914. 

Upon becoming a “juris doctor,” Mr. 
Madden took up a law-teaching career. 
Seven cities claimed the genius of Homer, 
and seven leading American universities 
divide claims to having had J. Warren 
Madden on their law school faculties. Dur- 
ing many of those years, Mr. Madden 
practiced law incidentally—“A sort of 
general run-of-the-mine practice,” as he 





—Harris & Ewing 
J. Warren Madden 
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expresses it—and wrote and edited books 
on real property and domestic relations. 

When President Roosevelt was casting 
about for a chairman for the NLRB in 
1935, his attention was directed to the 
quiet, modest law professor, who at that 
time had made a solid, imposing record on 
the Pittsburgh Regional Labor Board and 
on former Governor Pinchot’s commission 
on special planning in industry, and had 
played an important part in settling Pitts- 
burgh street railway disputes. With the 
speed of a minuteman, Mr. Madden re- 
sponded immediately, taking hold of his 
new job even before he received his com- 
mission from Mr. Roosevelt. 


Lewis Compton 


Following the Roosevelt trail; Jersey 
man at second highest peak in 
the Navy Department 


The new Assist- 
ant Secretary of 
the Navy, Lewis 
Compton, 47, is a 
tall, baldish, hard 
worker who has 
an abundance of 
administrative and 
political ability. 

President 
Roosevelt chose 
Mr. Compton for 
the same job, that 
he himself and 
three other Roose- 
velts have held, at 
the insistence of Charles Edison, recently- 
appointed Secretary of the Navy, and 
other high Navy officials. 

A very close friend of Secretary Edison, 
Lewis Compton has been serving in the 
Navy Department for the last three years 
—ever since Mr. Edison became Assistant 
Secretary in 1937. Before that, he held 
many elective and appointive public of- 
fices in his native State of New Jersey. 

Born at Perth Amboy in 1892, Lewis 
Compton attended the local public schools 
and then Phillips Exeter Academy. In 
1917 he enrolled in the United States Na- 
val Reserve Force and remained on active 
duty throughout the World War, serving 
on various ships and at various stations. 
After a brief period in the coding section 
of the Office of Naval Communications, 
Mr. Compton resigned in 1920 to enter 
business in New York and New Jersey. 





* —Harris & Ewing 
Lewis Compton 
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SEVEN DWARFS DO 
GIANT’S WORK 


® Dwarfed by mainline steam 


locomotives are seven new 
type Diesel switch engines 
now at work at the Erie 
Jersey City Terminal. Small 
but powerful, these 660- and 
1000-horsepower switchers 
represent the most modern 
and efficient equipment 
available. 


Through the Jersey City 
gateway, the Erie handles a 
goodly portion of New York 
City’s food sapply—plus hun- 
dreds of other commodities. 
Car movements must click 
on clock-work schedules. And 
they do—thanks to Erie’s 
modern methods and on- 
their-toes personnel. 


Here is another reason why 
your shipment will arrive 
safely and promptly when 
you ship via Erie, the road 
that’s “First in Freight.” 
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FLOOD STAGE OF A NATIONAL TIDE 


Out-of-Town Politicians Crowding Washington Ride the Crest 


What the visiting firemen 
and the city’s cave-dwellers 
look at and talk about 


The Nation’s Capital, most prosperous 
and preposterous of cities, was pictured in 
a recent book by Hector Bolitho in this 
way: “On the surface, Washington is arti- 
ficial, gilded and fiercely snobbish. Behind 
all this brilliance, within these lordly draw- 
ing rooms, with their showers of visiting 
cards, their precedence and their fashion, 
there moves the most interesting tide of 
men and women I have ever seen.” 

“Tide” is really the most important word 
in that description. Except for the cave- 
dwellers, who hibernate around Dupont 
Circle, on Massachusetts Avenue and in 
Georgetown, the Capital is made up of 
peripatetic people who ebb and flow in a 
moon-maddened manner. Real Washing- 
tonians are found, not in the social roster 
or the Congressional Directory or the tele- 
phone book, but in ink-stained hotel reg- 
isters. 

Life in the Capital is built as much 
around out-of-town politicians saying, 
“Glad to see ya,” worried business men 
smoking behind lobby palms, nervous wit- 
nesses mumbling in marble halls at Con- 
gressional hearings and State Governors, 
awkwardly getting out of Union Station 
sleepers, as it is around Federal officials and 
clerks and stenographers in their dormi- 
tory-like apartment buildings and chro- 
mium-plated offices. 


One Big Political Splash 

Last week the tide was at the flood, and 
the biggest splash was made by 100-odd 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, on hand to name a 1940 convention 
city and talk things over. The scene at the 
Willard Hotel was anything but aban- 
doned. As one writer put it, there was, 
about the meeting, a wandering, lost-sheep 
appearance. High-powered big-wigs saun- 
tered about lackadaisically, from one dark 
corner to another, and just asked questions. 
Even Vice President Garner and Postmas- 
ter General Farley couldn’t give the right 
answers, and remained tight-lipped, in a 
hush-hush manner. 

There was no tub-thumping; there were 
no brush-offs. Nobody dared applaud at 
this point, or at that point, in a speech, be- 
cause somebody’s feelings might be hurt, 
or, rather, somebody’s vote might be lost. 
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JAMES A. FARLEY and party faithfuls 
The lack of spirit was contagious 


It was dangerous to do anything at all. 
The whole trouble was, naturally, that no- 
body knew what President Roosevelt had 
up his monogrammed shirtsleeve. 

That spirit, or lack of spirit, was pretty 
contagious—as it has been for many 
months now along the Potomac. Even the 
wives of the committee members, who were 
entertained at tea and cocktail parties, 
found themselves exchanging “have-you- 
heards” and “do-you-belic -e-thats” in 
muted tones, with forefinger to lips. 


Some Gestures to Fir.and 


For entertainment last week visiting 
firemen and cave-dwellers alike flocked to 
the National Theater to see the most 
popular of its season’s productions, Lillian 
Hellman’s Macbethian-Borgian drama, 
“The Little Foxes”. There were all kinds 
of local interest in the star, Tallulah, the 
deep-vo:ced daughter of Speaker of the 
House William Bankhead and niece of 
Senator Bankhead. Miss Bankhead’s tri- 
umph was complete; the most important 
hands in Washington applauded her night 
after night. 

During her stay in the Capital, the 
Speaker’s daughter managed to make 
Washingtonians as conscious of the Finn- 
ish Relief Fund as of “The Little Foxes”. 
After one performance she turned over 
three weeks’ salary of $3,000 to the Finn- 


ish Minister, handsome Hjalmar Procope. 
Entertained at a Newspaper Women’s 
Club tea one afternoon, she declined to 
give a talk with this remark: “After all, 
I’m only the Speaker’s daughter. God 
bless you, and help Finland, all of you!” 

Giving themselves a final fling before 
what society editors call the “Lenten lull”, 
many Washington officials last week for- 
got such hot problems as the third term, 
war loans to Finland, oil regulations, 
forged Dies Committee letters and Japa- 
nese embargoes by attending a Lily Pons 
concert at Constitution Hall, a White 
House musicale and Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send’s final morning concert. 


What Folks Talked About 


Aside from all these things, Potomac 
people last week were talking about: Wil 
liam D. Pelley, chief Silver Shirt, who gave 
himself up to the Dies Committee and tes- 
tified in gray spats; the standing cheer 
given Norwegian Minister Wilhelm 
Munthe de Morgenstierne at a Press Club 
luncheon in honor of Captain Joseph A. 
Gainard of the SS City of Flint; Mrs. 
Roosevelt and her efforts to get Cabinet 
members and their wives to house Amer- 
ican Youth Congress delegates; Mr. Roose- 
velt and his new black Homburg, given to 
him by his secretaries, who are hoping he 
will put his topper in the mothballs. 
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Epitor’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


Biased Sympathy 

Sir: With all due respect to the very 
natural sympathy that the honorable gen- 
tlemen, who write to and allow themselves 
to be quoted in your magazine, must have 
for Finland, and in which sympathy I 
join wholeheartedly and financially, does it 
not seem peculiar that the sympathy ex- 
pressed by these gentlemen for the at- 
tacked should only be manifested so 
strongly now that the attacked country is 
the victim of Communist Russia? 

It seems to me that they are considera- 
bly more appalled by the action of Russia 
(Communist) than by the actions of Italy 
and Germany (Fascist). I do not accuse 
these gentlemen of being sympathetic to 
Fascism—but I think that they hate Com- 
munism just a little more than they do 
Fascism. 


Detroit, Mich. LW.M. 


Sniper Victim 

Sir: In your issue of Jan. 19 (p.40) your 
“historian” tells the saps that “the French 
and Indians sniped at Burgoyne”. 

Did your “historian” obtain that infor- 
mation from an almanac or did he read it 
from the wall paper? Where did this snip- 
ing happen? And on what date? There 
are plenty of free night schools. 
Olean, N. Y. T.E.R. 
[Ed. Note—Not General John Bur- 
goyne, but General Edward Braddock 
was ambushed by snipers in the Penn- 
sylvania woods on July 9, 1755. Bur- 
goyne’s turn came at Saratoga on Oct. 

7, 1777, when the British fell before 
Yankee muskets. ] 


* * * 


Peculiar Tommy 

Sir: Lines on reading “Draft Move Un- 
der Way”, The United States News, Feb. 2 
(with apologies to Bret Harte) : 


Which I wish to remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The Corcoran Tommy’s peculiar, 
Which the same, is for F.D.R. to explain. 


Ellensburg, Wash. S. J. Munson 


* * * 


Budget Balancing 
Sir: In your issue of Jan. 19 (P. 26) you 
ask: (1) Can the budget be balanced in 
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two years? (2) 
should be used? 
(1) Balance in two years would mean 
income would have to be the gauge of 
spending. (2) Election of Senators and 
Representatives determined to do so. 


Bay Harbor, Fla. H. J. Upham 


And if so what method 


* * * 


Slighted Seattle 

Sir: I wish to call your attention to your 
map of Washington on p. 13 in The United 
States News, Feb. 2. Seattle does not ap- 
pear on the map at all. Tacoma is shown 
where Seattle should be. A city is shown on 
the map between what you show as Taco- 
ma and Olympia—that should be Tacoma. 


Seattle,Wash. E. L. Drew 


Sir: With one fell swoop our neighboring 
city of Tacoma has been moved over to 
Seattle, lock, stock and barrel . . . I now 
find that if it becomes necessary to travel 
between Portland, Ore., and Spokane, 
Wash., I must either take a train by way 
of “Tacoma,” go by airplane or row a boat 
up the Spokane and Columbia rivers. 
Seattle, Wash. CRS. 


Sir: Here’s my “Bill 
against this map: 

(1) Seattle is not shown at all. 

(2) Tacoma is shown where Seattle real- 
ly should be. 

(3) The Milwaukee railroad west of El- 
lensburg is not shown. 

(4) Aberdeen, the metropolis of Grays 
Harbor, is not shown while Moclips, which 
is not even an incorporated town, is shown. 


Seattle, Wash. C.E.A. 


of Particulars” 


[Ed. Note—No slight was intended 
Seattle’s 365,583 (U.S. Census) citi- 
zens. Seattle, missing from map, has 
two power plants, one private, one 
municipally owned, and is not in 
urgent need of additional power from 
Bonneville Dam for industrial uses, 
according to Government officials. 
Seattle is expected to continue in the 
van of cities whose goal is industrial 
expansion of the “new” Northwest. 
As Mr. Drew points out, a city is 
shown on the map between Olympia 
and what should have been Seattle. 
That city, of course, bears the name 
Tacoma. 

The United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation map of the Columbia Basin 
Project shows no railroad lines out 
of Ellensburg other than those indi- 
cated on our map. Likewise, Aberdeen 
is not listed on the Bureau map of 
the Project, although Moclips ap- 
pears prominently.] 
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“| WISH OUR MEN 
HAD SOME PLACE 
TO BORROW CASH 
FOR EMERGENCIES” 


AVE you wondered how to take care of 

employes who come to you for loans? 
For almost every worker at some time has 
unavoidable expenses which he can’t pay 
out of savings or current earnings. If your 
company does not make employe loans, 
where are your men to borrow? 


Where workers can borrow 


You can borrow from your bank. But it is 
not so easy for the wage worker. Banks usu- 
ally require collateral which wage earners 
seldom own or co-signers whom they can’t 
readily get. And as for borrowing from 
friends—don’t they have their own money 
problems to solve? 

To supply loans to wage workers is the job 
of Household Finance. Here responsible 
workers can borrow up to $300 largely on 
their character and earning ability. No en- 
dorser is needed.“ No wage assignment is 
taken. Borrowers obtain their loans at rea- 
sonable cost in a simple, private transaction. 

Household’s monthly payment plan per- 
mits borrowers to repay out of current in- 
come and without sacrifice of living stand- 
ards. The table below shows sample loans 
and payment plans. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
cash | 2 6 16 | 20 
LOAN mos. mos, ’ mos. 
loan loan loan 


$ $ 10.38 
50 25.94 








100 51.88 
150 77.82 


200 103.77 
250 129.71 
300 155.65 


$ 7.66 |§ 
11.48 
15.32 


19.15 
22.98 




















Above payments figured at 2':% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 
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Schools use Household booklets 


To borrowers Household also gives guidance 
in money management and better buyman- 
ship, shows them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical book- 
lets developed for this work are now used as 
texts in many schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this money service for limited income 
families? The coupon below will bring you 
further details without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 276 branches in 179 cities 
See 2S SS SS SS SS SS SS SS ee eee eee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-B 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


NOME. « ccccccccccceveccccccccesoceseece eeccece 


Address..... PTYTTITITITITIT TTT TTT eoccces 
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No Closed Door to Peace . . . Soviet Gold 
War and Taxes . . . Dynamite in Orient 


If Adolf Hitler indicates the slightest 
desire to see Sumner Welles, Under- 
secretary of State, Mr. Welles will 
visit the German dictator to sound 
out his ideas on peace. President 
Roosevelt is hopeful that a basis for 
peace can be found before fighting 
really gets under way in Europe. 
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The White House really is embar- 
rassed by the arrival in this country 
of Russian gold. Through its gold 
buying policy this Government is 
helping to finance the Russian war 
against Finland and the Japanese war 
against China. Japanese shipments of 
gold to this country have paid for 
about $300,000,000 worth of war 
goods. 


xk 


President Roosevelt still is not quite 
clear concerning the point he intended 
to make about debt in the United 
States. What his advisers had em- 
phasized was that total debt, private 
and public, was no greater now than 
in 1929 and was less than in 1932. 
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Henry Morgenthau is letting business 
men know that the Government will 
be fair in making tax adjustment in 
special situations growing out of plant 
needs due to war orders but is insist- 
ing that any concessions given to in- 
dustries filling war orders will be 
given to industries, under comparable 
circumstances, with peace-time orders 


to fill. 


xk 


There is real concern in the highest 
quarters of this Government over the 
attitude of Japan. If the Japanese get 
rough with Americans and American 
interests in China the ground is laid 
for a rather serious situation. 


xk 


Continued whispers of traffic in radio 
licenses are responsible for the vigor- 
ous “crack-down” policy adopted re- 


44 


cently by the Communications Com- 
mission, including an inquiry into 
management contracts. 


x * * 


Disclosure that South American ship- 
ping lines charge, in some cases, 
double the rate for farm products 
shipped from the United States that 
is charged on the same_ products 
shipped into this country is responsi- 
ble for a move in Congress to direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inter- 
vene with the Maritime Commission 
as he does with the ICC. 


xk 


The public will soon be told of a good 
neighbor plan to buy Bolivian tin. 
American officials are making ar- 
rangements to expand this country’s 
imports of Bolivian ore. The White 
House and Army think it would be 
smart politics and smart defense to 
buy tin ore directly from Bolivia and 
smelt it here. 


xk 


Federal Trade Commission has prom- 
ised that in its study of costs of dis- 
tribution no more emphasis will be 
placed on advertising costs than was 
done in prior specific studies. Rea- 
son: Commission’s phraseology before 
Congressional committee in seeking 
an appropriation frightened adver- 
tisers and a storm of protest arose. 


x kk 


There are reports of a drive, probably 
to be unsuccessful, to abolish the post- 
al savings system. Higher interest is 
paid depositors than most savings 
banks now can afford to pay. In- 
surance of bank deposits removed 
need for system, backers of abolition 
argue. 


xk 


Officials think they have evidence 
that the Balkans are acting as mid- 
dlemen for Germany in evading the 
British blockade. Recent large upturn 
in trade between the Balkan nations 


and the United States is believed to 
be proof that Germany is exporting 
and importing by way of the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. 


x kk 


Real reason why the Treasury con- 
tinues to buy Russian gold is that the 
Government is powerless to keep the 
Russians from sending their yellow 
metal here except by banning all gold 
imports from any nation. Soviets 
could easily sell gold to a neighbor- 
ing country for remelting, thus elimi- 
nating tell-tale Russian mint stamps. 


The metal would then be resold to the © 


United States, but without any Rus- 
sian identification marks. 


xk 


Inside information is that the plight 
of the Finnish army is far more sen- 
ous than censored reports would lead 
the public to believe. While Finns 
have fought gallantly, the sheer 
weight of Russian manpower is said 
to be making their situation des- 
perate. 
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Backers of Paul V. McNutt for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination 
are urging him to file for various 
State primaries regardless of the 
President’s continued reluctance to 
“let him run with the ball.” McNutt 
supporters believe that selection of 
Chicago as a convention site is a per- 
fect set-up for the Hoosier delegation 
from just across the state-line. 
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A new candidate in the Republican 
dark-horse field is Governor Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut. A 
surprise winner in the 1938 three-way 
election in that State, Governor Bald- 
win’s budget balancing operations are 
beginning to earn him considerable 
outside attention. First sign that the 
Governor is “available” is the re 
cent upsurge of publicity emanating 
from his office in the Connecticut 
Capital. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Year after year the circulation of The United States 
News has been going steadily up. No premiums... 


no high pressure selling . . . 80% read at home. 
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Since the change in format on January Ist, circulation has 
jumped to over 100,000 . . . Today advertisers are receiv- 


ing a bonus of from 15,000 to 20,000 over the guarantee. 


News of J Monday thru Friday explained & interpreted; delivered Boston to Los Angeles the following Monday 
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